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LUCAS MALET’S NEW NOVEL 
The Carissima 


By Lucas Matet, author of “The Wages of Sin.” 12mo, $1.50. 
The strongest piece of fiction written during the year, barring only the masters, Meredith and Thomas Hardy.—Kansas 
City Star. 

” The interest throughout the story is intense and perfectly sustained. The character-drawing is as good as it can be. 
“The Carissima,” her ‘Tae, and a journalistic admirer are, in particular, absolute triumphs. The book is wonderfully 
witty, and has touches of genuine pathos, more than two and more than three. It is much better than anything else we 
have seen from the same hand.— Pali Mail Gazette. 


The Land of the Castanet 


Spanish Sketches by H, C, CHATFIELD-TaYLor. With twenty-five full-page illustrations, 
12mo, $1.25. 

A collection of rambling sketches of Spanish le and places, by the author of ‘‘ Two Women and a Fool.” Mr, 
Chatfield-Taylor has written frankly and entertainingly of the most striking features of ‘‘ The Land of the Castanet.”” The 
volume does not pretend to be exhaustive; in no sense is it a guide-book—it is intended rather for the person who does not 
expect to visit Spain, than for the traveler. 


The Fearsome Island 


By Avsert Kinross. With a cover-design by FRANK HAZENPLUG. 12mo, $1.25. 
Being a modern rendering of the narrative of one Silas Fo: » Master Mariner of Hythe, whose shipwreck and 
subsequent adventures are herein set forth. 


Curious Punishments of Bygone Days 


By Avice Morse Ear te, author of “The Sabbath in Puritan New England.” With many 
quaint pictures by FRANK HAZENPLUG. 12m0, $1.50. 


Mrs. Earle dedicates her book, in the — ey ° of an old-time writer, to “‘ All curious and ingenious gentlemen and 
gentlewomen who can gain from acts of the past a delight in the present days of virtue, wisdom, and the humanities.” 


Prose Fancies 


Second Series. By RicHarp Le GALLIENNE, author of “The Book-bills of Narcissus,” 
etc, With a cover designed by FRANK HAzENPLuG, 16mo, $1.25. 
** In these days of Beardsley pictures and decadent novels, it is good to find a book as sweet, as pure, as delicate as Mr. Le 


Gallienne’s."—New Orleans Picayune. 
Chap-Book Stories 


A Volume of Reprints from the Chap-Book. By Octave THANET, Grace ELLERY 
CHANNING, Maria Louise Poot, and others. 16mo, $1.25. 
The authors of this volume are all American. Besides the well-known names, there are some which were seen in the 
Cuap-Boox for the first time. The volume is bound in an entirely new and startling fashion. 


Chap-Book Essays 


By T. W. Hicetnson, Loutsz CHANDLER Mou ton, H. H. Boyesen, H. W. Masiz, AND 
OTHERS. 16mo, $1.25. 

Essays by the most distinguished writers, which it has been judged worth preserving in more permanent form than the 
issues of the Cuar-Boox could give. 


Episcopo and Company 
By GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO, Translated by MyrtTa LEONORA JONES. 16mo, $1.25, 
Gabriele d’Annunzio is the best-known and most gifted of modern Italian novelists. | His work is making a great sen- 


sation at present in all literary circles. The translation now offered gives the first opportunity English-speaking readers have 
had to know him in their own language. 














To be had of all Booksellers, or will be sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HERBERT S. STONE & CO., CHICAGO 
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NOTES 


FERDINAND BRUNE- 
TIERE, the editor of the 
fi Revue des Deux Mondes, and 
Qu} M the most individual of French 
: , critics, is the fourth foreigner 

wg aie) (aia who has been asked to lecture 
) in the Percy Turnbull course at 

Johns Hopkins University. ‘Two Americans, Mr. 
Stedman and Professor Norton, have filled the chair, 
and three British subjects, Professors Jebb of Cam- 
bridge, Tyrrell of Dublin, and Adam Smith of Glas- 
































gow. M. Brunetiére has been a prominent figure in 
French literature for over twenty years, butit is only 
comparatively lately that he has been recognized as the 
leading critic of his country. His addresses at the 
Ecole Normale, followed by a series at the Théatre 
de |’ Odéon in 1891, and another in the following year 
at the Sorbonne on ‘* The Evolution of French 
Lyrical Poetry,’’ made him first generally known as 
a lecturer, and eventually led to his admission into 
the Academy. As a critic, M. Brunetiére has 
something of the combativeness and independence 
of Froude, and the robust intelligence and imparti- 
ality of Mr. John Morley. He is never frightened 
by a reputation; indeed, his ‘* Questions de Cri- 
tique ’’ shows a positive passion for knocking down 
popular idols and sweeping away traditions. Bos- 
suet is, with him, a model of mildness and amiabil- 
ity; Théophile Gautier, not only an exquisite 
writer, but a man of thought, a great philosopher. 
M. Brunetiére is rather pleased than otherwise with 
the chance of proving that a certain writer has all 
the qualities the world has denied to him and none 
of those to which his claim has been generally 
acknowledged. Usually it only means that M. 
Brunetiére has a higher standard of criticism than 
other men; but the results provoke retort. M. 
Brunetiére cannot publish a book on history, biog- 
raphy, poetry, or science —for he is equally at 
home in all four subjects — without raising round 
him a whirlwind of contradiction and attack. In 
everything he is decided and clear-cut; on every 
subject his mind is made up, and he speaks as one 
having authority. This dogmatism is not a pose; it 
is in the nature of a man who has thought sturdily 
for himself and explored every corner of literature 
at first hand. He tests the writers of every nation 
and age, sparing neither his friends nor his col- 
leagues in the Academy, by the unfailing touchstone 
of the classics. That leads to the discovery of a 
good many faults. M. Brunetiére sets them all 
down, calmly and without fear. It is, perhaps, just 
as well he is not going to lecture on American litera- 
ture. 


Mr. Dingley was so promptly and properly exe- 
crated for his barbaric law on books and art by 
every college, library, and educational institution in 
the country that he ccnsented grudgingly and ungra- 
ciously to remit the tariff on literature and scien- 
tific instruments intended for universities and 
libraries, That is to say, he allows them to hold 


fast to the privileges they have enjoyed ever since 
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America started in business on her own account. 
The defense he made of his attempt to introduce the 
policy of the Dark Ages was pitiful enough. His 
purpose was simply to relieve the custom-house 
officers of trouble. They were driven to distraction 
in their efforts to decide what was and what was 
not a scientific book. It seemed simpler to Mr. 
Dingley to clap on a twenty-five-per-cent tax on 
everything. That might hamper the colleges in 
their work; it might cause the libraries to put 
up with some deprivations; it might be an insult 
and a hindrance to every artist and student in 
America; but—jit would make the lives of the 
custom-house clerks a little easier. The concession 
Mr. Dingley has made to the colleges is no conces- 
sion at all. The twenty-five-per-cent tax on art 
and books still remains a national disgrace. Mr. 
Dingley is still of the opinion that we ‘¢ publish an 
abundance ’” of foreign books in this country. He 
still thinks a tariff on paintings and statuary neces- 
sary to the encouragement of sound art and morals. 
One hardly knows what to say to such a man. It is 
like being suddenly confronted with a resurrection 
of the twelfth century. Luckily, the Senate, with- 
out troubling itself about the personal aspect of Mr. 
Dingley’s strange case, may be able to put the 
rudiments of civilization into his tariff bill. 


The closing of Le Chat Noir, on which we com- 
mented only a few weeks ago, has been quickly fol- 
lowed by the death of its proprietor, M. Rudolphe 
Salis. Salis, though only the son of a pork-butcher, 
in spite of his amusing claims to a high descent, was 
a true representative of the Parisian state of mind. 
He was a scoffer; he was vain, and he was selfish. 
He was sent to Paris early in life to become a 
painter. It took him only three years to discover 
that he would never be an artist. Luckily he had 
the capacity for entertaining. ‘It ruined Para- 
dise,’? he once declared, ‘‘but it made my for- 
tune.’’ Soirées at his studio were voted to be the 
most popular in Paris. His comrades, Willette, 
Forain, and Caran d’Ache, brought their friends 
to his rooms. It occurred to Salis that a man ought 
not to be popular for nothing, and he turned his 
studio into a saloon. The Chat Noir was a Savage 
Club, open to everybody, and it became the literary 
and artistic center of Montmartre, a school of young 
poets and young painters who lived in that quarter, 
waiting for better times. Salis brought them 
out, gave them a stage for their songs, recitations, 
and lightning sketches, and then invited fashionable 
Paris to come and look on. The astute proprietor 
made all his rising painters give him drawings, kept 
them till they matured in fame, and then sold them 
to collectors at fancy prices. Perhaps he somewhat 
outlived his good name among his Bohemian fol- 
lowers. It had begun to dawn on their incurable 
innocence that he kept the café for his own profit, 
rather than for theirs. His chief song-writer died 


only the other day ina mad-house, cursing Salis’s 
name, Yet the fellow was generous enough at 
times, and in his own way probably did as much 
for art and literature of the secondary order as any 
man in Paris. It was only late in life that he be- 
gan to develop a taste for honors. He announced 
one day, on his own authority, that he had been 
nominated a Knight of the Legion of Honor, and 
thenceforward he wore regularly the red ribbon of 
the order. The clown and the man of business 
mingled curiously in his nature. Peace to his ashes. 
There are few men whom Paris could so ill have 
spared. 


As we felt bound to criticise rather severely The 
Bookman’ s disreputable paragraphs on Mrs. Craigie, 
it is only fair that we should publish that paper’s 
apology for its mistake. ‘* The Bookman desires to 
express its regret, and to apologize for the paragraphs 
appearing in the March number in reference to Mrs. 
Craigie. The several statements of a personal 
character, we are now satisfied, are inaccurate, the 
writer having been misinformed. Our informant 
was a person who should have known, and who 
certainly was convinced at the time of the accuracy 
of the report.’” The recantation is not a particu- 
larly graceful one, and the attempt to shift responsi- 
bility for the libel onto another person’s shoulders 
strikes us as feebly disingenuous. Professor Peck, 
as editor-in-chief, is alone answerable for what ap- 
pears in his paper. However, such as it is, we 
welcome the apology as a sign of approaching 
decency. The current number of The Bookman is 
indeed in many other ways a distinct improvement 
on its predecessors. It is not well written, and its 
pomposity flourishes still; but at any rate it is free 
from absolute vulgarity, and has risen somewhat 
above the lowest level of fatuity. 


IN ZTERNUM 


HEN I was still a living man, 
And ere the years of life were spent, 
My fearful fancy often ran 


On what would be my punishment. 


For I had sinned as only few 
In human form have sinned as yet; 
And though suspicion slept, I knew 
That God would wait, and not forget. 
— Harry Tuurston Peck, in The Bookman. 


The poster craze seems to have spent its force, 
and, curiously enough, whatever force remained in it 
during the last year was only effective in convincing 
publishers of the folly of spending their money in 
this way. It has been discovered that the book- 
seller rarely displays posters, but uses them, distrib- 
uted gratuitously, as a blandishment which shall 
induce the poster-collector to buy books at his shop 
rather than at his rival’s. All this made for facility 
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in forming collections, but served no particular end 
of the publisher, who paid the lithographer’s bills. 

The longer lease of life which the fad had in Paris 
is perhaps due to the fact that there the book-posters 
are a comparatively small proportion of the whole. 
The theatrical and commercial posters are generally 
really posted,—pasted. A certain number are 
then bought by the poster dealers, who fix the 
market value. The collector pays for his fad, and 
so has been able to enjoy it longer. 

In America the posters advertising books have 
most shown the improvement in our commercial 
art. Theatrical and trade bills have felt the influ- 
ence, and there can be no doubt that there has been 
a permanent gain. It has been found that it is 
almost as cheap to make a pleasing advertisement as 
a hideous one. This being known, it should require 
very little effort to sustain a fair standard and to 
persuade the public to insist upon it in the placards 
and posters which perforce it must gaze at so large 
a part of its time. 


Minnie Maddern Fiske is the Ibsen of the actor’s 
art. She touches the very heights of intellectual 
acting; her only faults are esthetic ones. She does 
not seem to feel the force of beauty per se, and even 
more than Duse is she lacking in purely esthetic 
qualities. Mrs. Fiske, in gesture and carriage, is 
ungraceful, and her clothes are, as a rule, really 
ugly. Her stage settings are almost always unat- 
tractive. In a sentence, of sensuous beauty there is 
not a trace in her art; of intellectual beauty it is full. 
And as an outcome the force and delicacy of her 
work are so great, that while one may note the 
absence of the other qualities, one is too much 
enthralled, too grateful for the amazingly fine qual- 
ities that are present, to feel appreciably any loss. 
It is impossible at one performance for any one to 
discern the half of what this extraordinary little 
woman does, and yet to sit intelligently through her 
performance of Tess is to have one’s brains fagged 
out. 

Mrs. Fiske has learned not to act (a lesson Miss 
Olga Nethersole is still inthe A BC of ). She reveals 
always the effect of the emotions, rather than the 
emotions themselves. To indulge in the latter is 
to become at once melodramatic. 

No wastes of dialogue, no expedients to circum- 
vent the old fashioned monologues, no tricks of ex- 
planation are needed when Mrs. Fiske plays; her 
face soliloquizes silently. We know no other actor or 
actress who equals her there, except the Italian, 
with whom she must be weary of being compared. 

Mrs. Fiske does with Yess what the other did 
with Camille. No one claims Duse’s Marguerite 
Gautier is Dumas’ demi-mondaine. But how much 
more interesting, how much finer it is. So with 
Mrs. Fiske’s Zess,—it is not Mr. Hardy’s, nor the 
least bit like it, but in itself it is so fine, so splendid 
an achievement, that there can be no complaint. 


The most inspired moments in her performance 
were, perhaps, first, when she sits in the garden and 
imagines Angel Clare is reading her letter telling of 
her ‘*fall.’’ She is absolutely still, and there is no 
facial contortion, but in her attitude and in her 
expression is the whole story of her life, past and 
future — shame, terror, grief, hope, all are expressed 
with a wonderful and absolutely silent force, which 
is nothing short of marvelous. Then in Act II her 
confession to her husband on the sofa, where she 
uses /a voix blanche with heart-rending effect. At that 
moment she exemplified ideally Mr. Hardy’s sub- 
title to his book, «* The Story of a Pure Woman.”’ 
Only a pure woman would have told the story as 
this Tess does, and only a great actress would have 
realized it, and used this simple, subtle means of ex- 
pression. ‘The ordinary actress would have run 
through the entire list of emotional gymnastics in 
face and figure. 

Equally fine was the ending of the act where she 
sank, squatting helplessly and commonly on the floor, 
repeating her words of entreaty to her husband not 
to leave her, in monotone. Rejane plays a scene in 
Sappho, where her lover leaves her in the same 
helpless way, and it is interesting to see two such 
artists unconsciously adopting the some mode and 
means of expression. 

Act III is less interesting, but in Act IV 
Greek heights of tragic acting are reached in the 
moments before and after the waseen murder. On 
an equal plane are the moments when she sees her 
husband back alive, and the cry of ‘* Marion”’ a 
few seconds after,—the one unsuppressed bit of 
animal in the part, is a magnificent touch. 

Mr. Lorrimer Stoddard has made one of the best 
stage adaptations of a novel we have ever seen. 
He has given the essence and the pith of the story, 
has not dawdled through the pages, nor tried to 
keep the book in your mind. Yet he is never 
untrue to his author. 


Cardinal Gibbons prints, in the issue for Passion 
Sunday, April 4th, of the New York Wor/d, an arti- 


cle on The Divinity of Christ. It is perhaps not 
suitable to quarrel with the individual interpretation 
which the reverend prelate chooses to put on the 
rules of his church. We venture, however, to sug- 
gest that to most people the extracts from the Apostolic 
Constitution on the Probibition and Censure of Books 
which are printed in our last issue seem reasonably 
clear. And very few, we think, will object to the 
word ‘¢ill-advised’’ as applied to Cardinal Gibbons’s 
action. ‘The present moment isa critical one. There 
seems some slight hope that sluggish public opinion 
has been stirred at last against a class of newspapers 
which Cardinal Gibbons would surely be the last to 
consider a decent influence in the community. His 
name as a contributor to one of these journals is a 
very considerable argument against the reform move- 
ment. ‘The consequence is already apparent. On 
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April 5th the Wor/d was able to print a column of 
the praise bestowed on this so-called «* Easter Num- 
ber.’ (This number is so indecent, with its 
«symposium ’”’ about ‘‘the woman who most in- 
fluenced the life of Christ,’’ that one might suspect 
it of being an ingenious Semitic attack.) Among the 
names cited to support the Wor/d in this career of 
blasphemy are those of four priests of the Roman 
Catholic Church, one of whom says: ‘‘I think I 
cannot fall into any error when I follow in the foot- 
steps of the Cardinal, Archbishop of Baltimore, and 
agree with him in recognizing the good work of the 
World.”’ 

We cannot believe that Cardinal Gibbons cares 
to cast his name deliberately into the scales on the 
side of ‘*new journalism.’’ But we are forced to 
think him careless, at a time when carelessness is 
inappropriate. 


Every one knows that the perpetual procession of 
poets is bound to terminate in Westminster Abbey, 
the River Lethe or the intermediate stage betokened 
by the anthologies or the poet-laureateship. Mr. 
John Langdon Heaton, himself in the parade, and 
presumably possessed of its secrets, assures us that 
the works of poets are at least read by their fellows, 
and estimates the numbers in the ranks as mounting 
up in either the tens or the hundreds of thousands, 
he is not certain which. These details are interest- 
ing as shedding light upon the ending of our poets 
and their raison @’ étre, but they leave unanswered a 
question even more important, Where do the poets 
take their rise? 

There is assurance from a distinguished authority 
that an earnest lover of literature, who studies hard 
in a university of the best tradition, and works assid- 
uously in acquiring a knowledge of the best models 
and a polished style for a term of years thereafter, 
will then find himself merely one of many thou- 
sands, and bear the dimmest of torches in the poetic 
procession, if nature have not preceded and supple- 
mented his art. And with natural gifts? It appears 
from a collection of sonnets, which are in the Cuap- 
Boox’s possession, written by the pupils of the 
Hyde Park High School,— one of a dozen institu- 
tions in Chicago devoted to secondary instruction, — 
that no greater stimulus is needed for the induction 
into the ranks of the poets of a very young person 
indeed that can be afforded by two enthusiastic, 
book-loving teachers in a so-called class in rhetoric. 
The pupils are slips of girls, with a few boys halt- 
ing between high collars and hobbledehoyhood, yet 
they attack the most difficult problem in English 
verse with a courage that comes near to foolhardi- 
ness, and are not badly worsted withal— at least 
the slips of girls are not. 

Even accepting Mr. Mains’s definition of a son- 
net, ‘¢ fourteen rhymed decasyllabic verses, a devel- 
opment of one idea, mood, feeling, or sentiment,”” 
as a sufficient statement of the case, we all know 
how hard it must be to write a good one —a fact 





we prove by devoutly skipping every example of 
that delicate form we come upon, casually or other- 
wise. And if it were not for showing that poets 
emerge from all sorts of unexpected places on the 
slightest provocation, and are, some of them, caught 
very young, we might skip these also. 

Of course the Hyde Park examples are of varying 
degrees of excellence, but they are astonishing be- 
cause of their high average. The subjects chosen 
are, for the most part, those approved by poets in 
all ages. Spring, Dawn, Violets, Books, Music, 
have a familiar sound, as of footsteps in places where 
angels have not feared to tread. The School, My 
Mother, Our Baby, To Mary, To Grace —these 
two last to schoolmates — likewise show sensibility, 
if not originality. And it is to be noted with ap- 
proval that no one has dedicated any lines to the 
teachers, though some of the boys’ work shows they 
were abundantly capable of it. Then, again, there 
are others who have composed verses Jo Our Dog, 
Our Kitten, A Shadow of a Coming Essay, The Lamp 
I Have to Fill, and the like, which resemble the poem 
to a puppy in the last Y¢//ow Book, except that their 
perpetrators have not meddled with the solemnities 
of the Classical Dictionary. "Those mentioned are 
all by girls, and from their number, also, Miss Bertha 
F. Gordon has written thus Jo a Violin: 


‘« Strange shape, who molded first thy dainty shell? 
Who carved these melting curves? Who first 
did bring 

Across thy latticed bridge the slender string? 

Who formed this magic wand to weave the spell, 

And, lending thee his own soul, bade thee tell, 
When o’ er the quiv’ ring strings he drew the bow, 
Life’s history of happiness and woe, 

Or sing a pzan, or a funeral knell? 


««Oh, come, belov’d, responsive instrument, 
Across thy slender throat with gentle care 
Ill stretch my heart-strings; and be quite content 
To lose them, if with man I can but share 
The springs of song that in my heart are pent, 
To quench his thirst and help his load to bear.”’ 


This lacks nothing in form and astonishingly little in 
substance, yet it is put forth as the work of a girl 
with her gowns at her shoe-tops, who chances to be 
writing of an instrument she has already taught 
others to love. Here is a second specimen, un- 
named, but taking for motto and theme the Queen’s 
pathetic account of poor Ophelia’s passing, 


«« Which time she chanted snatches of old tunes 
As one incapable of her own distress.”’ 


Pursuing this thought to our own day and adapting 
it to present needs, Miss Nina E. Albertson writes: 


«« Of piteous things that this cold world doth show, 
The one that moves me most to grief and woe 
Is to behold a mortal in distress 
Who understandeth of his sorrow less 
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Than any stranger who might happen by, 

Whom e’en one glance would make to heave a sigh; 
Poor victim, innocent, doth deem it not so bad, 
But drives off care, nor thinks of being sad. 


«« If e’er, indeed, this fate should come to thee 
To be a friend to such a one as this, 
Then, though thy heart with pain may tortured be 
And though the other may no pleasure miss, 
Be kind and true, and oh, be angered not, 
And pity have upon the other’s lot!’’ 


Here, it seems to us, breathes the essence of poetry, 
however crudely expressed and irregularly rhymed. 
The thought is unusual, eminently sane and sweet, 
possessing a certain pathos and nobility, what suf- 
fices, in a word, to constitute distinction, though in 
a minor degree. 

The efforts of the girls show much sentiment, and 
little, if any, sentimentality. But the boys limit 
themselves to the health there is in them, and 
approach their task with visible embarrassment — 
not of riches. They write as if, with Claudio, they 
were ‘‘groping for trout in a peculiar river.” One 
of them celebrates his bicycle — 


«*O Wheel, to thee I dedicate this song . . . 
While on thy back do weary men find rest.”’ 


And the favorite masculine topic appears to be the 
clock which points to recess or the close of school. 
One lad, who might well be what Boyesen’s Yale 
man was, ‘so young he did not know it,’” sings of 
Youth in the meter of the da//ade. 

The work of the boys induces some unpleasant 
reflections. Its inferiority in quality is of little 
account, since adolescent boys are notoriously younger 
in intellect than girls of the same age; but the small 
number of the examples submitted attests that, —for 
all Hyde Park is an exceptionally favored neighbor- 
hood, and one which the school census shows to 
contain more boys of high-school age than girls, — 
the process universal through the country is going on 
there, and our future men are not availing themselves 
of the opportunities our future women are so eager 
to obtain. With practically but one step in the 
masculine education, that from ‘* the three R’s’’ to 
the newspapers, with women in embryo lisping 
in numbers and getting something very like literary 
grasp, small wonder can be felt at the statement that 
‘tin America the approval of woman is necessary 
for a book’s success.’” 


Mr. Anthony Comstock has met with a rebuff 
which he is not likely to forget. In the middle of 
March he had Mr. Richmond, the New York pub- 
lisher, arrested for selling copies of a translation of 
Gabriele d’Annunzio’s Triumph of Death, giving 
the immorality of the book as the reason for his 
action. There was at once a rush of New York 


writers and publishers to give evidence on Mr. 
Richmond’s behalf; but the justices refused to allow 
any expert testimony. This was a severe disap- 
pointment to several very obscure scribblers, who 
had come prepared to speak at some length on 
Italian novels and the ethics of literature. But the 
judges argued they were quite capable of deciding 
the question of immorality for themselves, and 
merely asked for briefs to be handed in. From the 
statement submitted by Mr. Richmond’s attorney 
we extract the following passages, written in a 
language that is apparently derived from the English 
tongue, and can only be found in legal documents: 

«<The book was freely advertised in journals and 
magazines of the highest respectability, not once but 
often. These advertisements would not have been 
accepted had the book been of an objectionable 
character. The only man who could find, in his 
imagination, anything of a prurient or objectionable 
character therein was that arbitrary censor of the 
American press and of books, Comstock, a man who 
pretends to find a few passages therein which might 
excite, as to him, impure imaginations, and a capabil- 
ity, as to him, of suggesting impure thoughts and im- 
pure desires. If he is to be the sole arbiter in the 
first instance of what might excite impure imagina- 
tions or suggest impure thoughts and desires, then on 
the same reasoning he might arrest any female whose 
dress might to his mind suggest to any one having 
prurient imagination such impure desires and lust- 
ful thoughts.”’ 

How far the justices were affected by the argu- 
ments imbedded in this extraordinary dialect we 
cannot tell. They took about ten days to think 
them over, and on April 5th a verdict was returned 
for Mr. Richmond without comment. ‘The judg- 
ment was, of course, precisely what it should have 
been; but it seems a pity the court did not take the 
opportunity of setting forth the inner workings of the 
judicial mind on this subject. A careful summing up 
to show just where Comstockism ends and literature 
begins would have been really invaluable. We sym- 
pathize heartily with Mr. Comstock’s position. 
There was a time when he and his society were of 
service to the public. His crusade against the avow- 
edly obscene publications that used to be openly dis- 
played in New York stores was perfectly proper. 
Indeed, it was so successful that nowadays he has 
to manufacture the impurity himself. Only a few 
months ago it was proved in court that he had 
induced a struggling and half-starved artist to paint 
indecent pictures on sea-shells, and had then arrested 
him for doing so. The only thing his followers will 
not forgive him is inaction. He must be doing 
something, imagining some vice somewhere, arrest- 
ing somebody, to justify his salary. And really the 
poor fellow is not so much to blame as the people 
who supply him with funds and neglect to keep a 
watchful eye over his vagaries. Perhaps the collapse 
of his last absurdity will teach them a lesson. 
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424 The Precert of Peace 








THE PRECEPT OF 
PEACE 
CERTAIN sort of voluntary abstraction 
is the oddest and choicest of social atti- 
tudes. In France, where all the zs- 
thetic discoveries are made, it was 
crowned long ago: /a sainte indifférence is, or may 
be, a cult, and /¢ saint indifférent an articled practi- 
tioner. For the Gallic mind, brought up at the 
knee of a consistent paradox, has found that not to 
appear concerned about a desired good, is the only 
method to possess it: full happiness is given, in other 
words, to the very man who will never sue for it. 
This is a secret neat as that of the Sphinx: to ‘‘ go 
softly.’ among events, yet domineer them. With- 
out fear: not because we are brave, but because we 
are exempt; we bear so charmed a life that not even 
Baldur’s mistletoe can touch us to harm us. With- 
out solicitude: for the essential thing is trained, fal- 
con-like, to light from above upon our wrists, and it 
has become with us an automatic motion to open the 
hand, and drop what appertains to us no longer. 
Be it renown or a new hat, the shorter stick of cel- 
ery, or 


«« The friends to whom we had no natural right, 
The homes that were not destined to be ours,’’— 


it is all one: let it fall away! since only so, by de- 
pletions, can we buy serenity and a blithe mien. It 
is diverting to study, at the feet of Antisthenes, and 
of Socrates his master, how many indispensables man 
can live without; or how many he can gather to- 
gether, make over into luxuries, and so abrogate. 
Thoreau somewhere expresses himself as full of 
divine pity for the ‘*mover,’’ who, on May-Day 
clouds city streets with his melancholy household 
caravans: fatal impedimenta for an immortal. No: 
furniture is clearly a superstition. ‘*I have little, I 
want nothing: all my treasure is in Minerva’s 
tower.’’ Not that the novice may not accumulate. 
Rather, let him collect beetles and Venetian interro- 
gation-marks; if so be that he may distinguish what 
is truly extrinsic to him, and bestow these toys, 
eventually, on the children of Satan, who clamor at 
the monastery gate. Of all his store, unconsciously 
increased, he can always part with sixteen-seven- 
teenths, by way of concession to his individuality, 
and think the subtraction so much concealing marble 
chipped from the heroic figure of himself. He 
would be a donor from the beginning; before 
he can be seen to own, he will disencumber and 
divide. Strange and fearful is his discovery, amid 
the bric-a-brac of the world, that this knowledge, 
or this material benefit, is for him alone. He would 
fain beg off from the acquisition, and shake the 
touch of the tangible from his imperious wings. It 
is not enough to cease to strive for personal favor: 
your true indifférent is early Franciscan: caring not 
to have, he fears to hold. Things useful need 








never become to him things desirable. Towards 
all commonly accounted sinecures, he bears the 
coldest front in Nature, like a magician walking a 
maze, and scornful of its flower-bordered deten- 
tions. ‘I enjoy life,’’ says Seneca, ‘‘ because I 
am ready to leave it.”” ‘a wob/! and they who 
act with jealous respect for their morrow of civilized 
comfort, reap only indigestion, and crow’s-foot 
traceries for their deluded eye-corners. 

Now, nothing is farther from / saint indifférent 
than cheap indifferentism, so-called, the sickness of 
sophomores. His business is to hide, not to display, 
lack of interest in fripperies. It is not he who 
looks languid, and twiddles his thumbs for sick mis- 
placedness, like Achilles among girls. On the con- 
trary, he is a smiling industrious elf, monstrous at- 
tentive to the canons of polite society. In relation 
to others, he shows what passes for animation and 
enthusiasm; for at all times his character is founded 
on control of these qualities, not on the absence of 
them. It flatters his sense of superiority that he 
may thus pull wool about the ears of joint and sev- 
eral. He has so strong a will that it can be crossed 
and counter-crossed, as by himself, so by a dozen 
outsiders, without a break in his apparent phlegm. 
He has gone through volition, and come out at the 
other side of it; everything with him is a specific 
act: he has no habits. Le saint indifférent is a dra- 
matic wight: he loves to refuse your proffered six 
per cent, when, by a little haggling, he may obtain 
three and a half. For so he gets away with his 
own mental processes virgin: it is inconceivable to 
you that, being sane, he should so comport himself. 
Amiable, perhaps, only by painful propulsions and 
sore vigilance, let him appear the mere inheritor of 
easy good-nature. Unselfish out of sheer pride, 
and over eager to claim the slippery side of the 
pavement, or the end cut of the roast, (on the se- 
cret ground, be it understood, that he is not as 
Capuan men, who wince at trifles,) let him have 
his ironic reward, in passing for one whose physical 
connoisseurship is yet in the raw. That sympathy 
which his rule forbids his devoting to the usual ob- 
jects, he expends, with some bravado, upon their 
opposites; for he would fain seem a decent partisan 
of some sort, not what he is, a bivalve intelligence, 
Tros Tyriusque. He is known here and there, for 
instance, as valorous in talk; yet he is by nature a 
solitary, and for the most part, somewhat less com- 
municative than 


«« The wind that sings to himself as he makes stride 
Lonely and terrible, on the Andéan height.”’ 


Imagining nothing idler than words in the face of 
grave events, he condoles and congratulates with the 
genteelest air in the world, In short, while there 
is anything expected of him, while there are specta- 
tors to be fooled, the stratagems of the fellow prove 
inexhaustible. It is only when he is quite alone that 
he drops his jaw, and stretches his legs; then, 
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heigho! arises like a smoke, and envelops him be- 
comingly, the beautiful native well-bred torpidity of 
the gods, of poetic boredom; of ‘* the Oxford man- 
ner.”’ 


«« How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable! 


sighed Hamlet of this mortal outlook. As it came 
from him in the beginning, that plaint, in its sin- 
cerity, can only come from the man of culture, who 
feels about him vast mental spaces and depths, and 
to whom the face of creation is but comparative and 
symbolic. Nor will he breathe it in the common 
ear, where it may woo misapprehensions, and breed 
ignorant rebellion. The unlettered must ever love 
or hate what is nearest him, and for lack of per- 
spective, think his own fist the size of the sun. The 
social prizes, which with mellowed observers, rank 
as twelfth or thirteenth, in order of desirability, such 
as wealth, and a foothold in affairs, seem to him first 
and sole; and to them he clings like a barnacle. 
But to our indifférent, nothing is so vulgar as close 
suction. He will never tighten his fingers on loaned 
opportunity: he is a gentleman, the hero of the 
habitually relaxed grasp. A light unprejudiced hold 
on his profits strikes him as decent and comely, 
though his true artistic pleasure is still in ‘¢ fallings 
from us, vanishings.’’ It costs him little to loose 
and to forego, to unlace his tentacles, and from the 
many who push hard behind, to retire, as it were, on 
a never-guessed-at competency, ‘‘richer than un- 
tempted kings.”” He would not be a life-prisoner, 
in ever so charming a bower. While the tranquil 
Sabine Farm is his delight; well he knows that on 
the dark trail ahead of him, even Sabine Farms are 
not sequacious. Thus he learns betimes to play the 
guest under his own cedars, and with disciplinary 
intent, goes often from them; and hearing his heart- 
strings snap the third night he is away, rejoices that 
he is again a freedman. Where his foot is planted 
(though it root not anywhere, ) he calls that spot 
home. No Unitarian in locality, it follows that he 
is the best of travelers, tangential merely, and pleased 
with each new vista of the human Past. He some- 
times wishes his understanding less, that he might 
itch deliciously with a prejudice. With cosmic con- 
gruities, great and general forces, he keeps, all along, 
a tacit understanding, such as one has with beloved 
relatives at a distance; and his finger, airily inserted 
in his outer pocket, is really upon the pulse of eter- 
nity. His vocation, however, is to bury himself 
in the minor and immediate task; and, from his in- 
tent manner, he gets confounded, promptly and per- 
manently, with victims of commercial ambition. 
The indifférent is a good thinker, or a good fighter. 
He is no ‘‘immartial minion,’’ as dear old Chap- 
man suffers Hector to call Tydides. Nevertheless, 
his sign-manual is content with humble and stagnant 
conditions. Talk of scaling the Himalayas of life 
affects him, very palpably, as ‘‘ tall talk.”” He deals 


not with things, but with the impressions and anal- 





ogies of things. The material, in fact, counts for 
nothing with him: he has moulted it away. Not 
so sure of the identity of the higher course of 
action, as he is of his consecrating dispositions, he 
feels that he may make heaven again, out of sun- 
dries, as he goes. Shall not a beggarly duty, dis- 
charged with perfect temper, land him in ‘the out- 
courts of Glory,’’ quite as successfully as a grand 
Sunday-school excursion to front the cruel Paynim 
foe? Hethinksso. Experts have thought so before 
him. Francis Drake, with the national alarum in- 
stant in his ears, desired first to win at bowls, on the 
Devon sward, ‘‘and afterwards to settle with the 
Don.’’ (Noone will claim a buccaneering hero for 
an indifferent, however.) The Jesuit novices were 
ball-playing almost at that very time, three hundred 
years ago, when some too speculative companion, 
figuring the end of the world in a few moments, 
(with just leisure enough, between, to be shriven in 
chapel, according to his own thrifty mind, ) asked 
Louis of Gonzaga what he, on his part, should do in 
the precious interval. ‘I should go on with the 
game,’’ said the most innocent and most ascetic 
youth among them. But to cite the behavior of any 
of the saints is to step over the playful line allotted. 
Indifference of the mundane brand is not to be con- 
founded with their detachment, which is emancipation 
wrought in the soul,and the ineffable efflorescence of the 
Christian spirit. Like most supernatural virtues, it has 
a laic shadow: the counsel to abstain, and to be unsoli- 
citous, is one not only of perfection, but also of polity. 
A very little non-adhesion to common affairs, a little 
reserve of unconcern, and the gay spirit of sacrifice, 
provides the moral immunity which is the only real 
estate. The indifférent believes in storms: since 
tales of shipwreck encompass him. But once among 
his own kind, he wonders that folk should be circum- 
vented by merely extraneous powers! His favorite 
catch, woven in among escaped dangers, rises through 
the roughest weather, and daunts it: 


«« Now strike your sailes, ye jolly mariners, 
For we be come into a quiet rode.”” 


No slave to any vicissitude, his imagination is, on 
the contrary, the cheerful obstinate tyrant of all that 
is. He lives, as Keats once said of himself, **in a 
thousand worlds,’’ withdrawing at will from one to 
another, often curtailing his circumference to enlarge 
his liberty. His universe is a universe of balls, like 
those which the cunning Oriental carvers make out 
of ivory; each entire surface perforated with the 
same delicate pattern, each moving prettily and inex- 
tricably within the other, and all but the outer one 
impossible to handle. In some such innermost asy- 
lum the right sort of devil-may-care sits smiling, 
while we rage or weep. 

Louise IMocen Guiney. 
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BALLADE D’ AUJOURD’HUI 
(4 double refrain) 


YGONE troubadours, grave and gay, 
Minstrels and jongleurs, high and low, 
Faith, you fill us with swift dismay, 
Dull old poets of long ago! 
Worn and threadbare your fancies show 
In the light of our modern way, — 
Who hath a care for ‘‘last year’s snow?’’ 
Here ’s to the Singer who sings To-day! 


Meek Griseldas no longer sway; 

Fawn-like Chloes — how scarce they grow! 
Curious taste your rhymes display, 

Dull old poets of long ago! 

Does Leander drown for his Hero? — No. 
She ’d pull him ashore without delay; 

Kate is a match for Petruchio, — 
Here ’s to the Singer who sings To-day! 


Kerchiefs and zones are quite passés ; 

Glycera’s eyeglass bids you glow — 
Lydia’s gaiter, chaste and gray: 

Dull old poets of long ago. 

Julia’s graces would bore one so! 
Sylvia’s taken to cycling, — nay, 

Pegasus now is a trifle slow, — 
Here ’s to the Singer who sings To-day! 


ENVOY. 
Sweet, fling scorn at them, row on row; 
Dull old poets of long ago! 
Seek you a forehead to fit your bay? 
Here’ s to the Singer who sings To-day! 
Coates CHAPMAN. 





MRS. FLINDERS WRITES 
A STORY 

RS. FLINDERS thought she ’d write 

a story. She had, as she expressed it, 

**no partic’lar call to,’’ but it had 

just occurred to her that it would be a 

pleasant diversion, and at the same time a solution of 
the new bonnet problem. She had thought of writing, 
several times before, but had never actually accom- 
plished anything. When the mortgage had been 
coming due, for instance, she remembered that 
mortgages were usually raised, when they were 
not foreclosed, by women like herself, or girls, 
who had never written a line previous to the 
winning of the great prize which raised the 
mortgage, and she had meant to try, but some- 
how she hadn’t. Then, when the crops failed 
last year, she had felt constrained to do something 
more helpful than housework and dairy-keeping, and 
the making and mending for a family of five, and 
again she had n’t. It really seemed criminal of her, 


when she thought it over. Mrs. Flinders felt that 
her sins of omission would rise up and crush her 
some day. 

Now, however, that the impulse had come to her 
again, she meant to obey it, if only for conscience’ 
sake. She had been reading some old magazines 
that day, and the stories had seemed ‘‘real simple’’ 
and wholly capable of competition. And the pay 
was so splendid, she had heard! She would begin 
at once. 

It was only half-past two on a Thursday after- 
noon,— Mrs. Flinders’s easiest and quietest day, — 
when she robbed the best small table of its crocheted 
tidy and its photograph-album, and drew it up to 
the window in the sitting-room and set it in a good 
light. Then she fetched ink and fitted the holder 
with a new pen and deliberated for a bit as to 
whether she should use foolscap paper or her best, 
ruled ‘«*pad.’’ She finally decided in favor of 
foolscap, and sat down to her task. It was now a 
quarter to three, and she reflected that she could 
write for at least two hours ‘*if nobody came.’” 

It felt ‘* perfectly lovely,’’ this sitting down to 
write, with sheets on sheets of clean paper and a 
new pen, and the thrill of deciding wherewith those 
nice white sheets should be filled! The creative 
passion gripped Mrs. Flinders hard, and she had 
about ten minutes of ecstasy supreme, at the end of 
which she found herself of the mind that if ¢¢it’’ 
brought five dollars she would have Miss Betts make 
her bonnet as usual, but if «*it’’ should bring more 
she might try Mrs. Kittredge, who was the Virot 
of three townships. ‘I could make it do two sea- 
sons for best, and a third for prayer-meetings and the 
like,’’ she said, propitiating her conscience for the 
contemplated extravagance, ‘‘and that way it 
would n’t be so very much more than Miss Betts.’’ 
But the story: 

It was three o’clock, and she had not even chosen 
a title yet. She had one wild idea of writing her 
story first and then naming it, but dismissed it with 
small consideration, as a back-handed and awkward 
way of doing things. 

Mrs. Flinders’s hand, holding the nice new pen 
all dipped in the violet ink, fluttered over the im- 
maculate paper, meditatively. There was Milli- 
cent’s Vacation, for instance. ‘This would be all 
about Millicent Gray, a lovely young girl who gave 
up an anticipated vacation to stay at home and en- 
tertain some boorish country cousins. After the 
cousins have gone and Millicent is very tired, but 
still very sweet, there arrives upon the scene a rich 
and almost forgotten uncle, who has heard, in far- 
off India, of Millicent’s unselfishness, and has come 
to announce that, in addition to leaving Millicent, 
ultimately, all his great wealth, he has now come to 
take her with him to Europe to cultivate her lovely 
voice. Mrs. Flinders had known of a few girls 
who had been obliged to sacrifice in this way, but 
never of one who had had the remotest approach to a 
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rich. relative or a remarkable voice. She believed, 
however, that it must be her experience that was at 
fault, and not the stories, for she was sure that she 
had read more stories of this kind than of almost 
any other. 

She liked Mi/licent’s Vacation, but she thought it 
would do for a second story, or a third. For her 
first, her maiden effort, her mind ran in other chan- 
nels. There was Mrs. Grabam’s Inheritance, now. 
Mrs. Graham is a saint whose long service to a 
cross old aunt is rewarded by the testamentary gift 
of an ancient horsehair sofa, instead of the diamonds 
or cash which Mrs. Graham did not expect — oh! 
no — nor even covet—but which she would have 
been pleased to accept,—in memory of dear 
Auntie! However, being a fine soul, Mrs. Gra- 
ham keeps the old sofa and cherishes it tenderly, 
and, just in a moment of thrilling and awful need, 
discovers that it is stuffed with hundred-dollar bills!! 

Mrs, Flinders favored this tale strongly. She 
had read as many as fifty-five variations of it and re- 
garded it, very naturally, as a classic type. Her 
veneration for it did not even suffer when she was 
put to the trouble of investigating every heirloom in 
her musty attic, and got nothing but a headache and 
a tired back. 

She had almost started to write Mrs. Grabam’s 
Inberitance on the first ruled line, when a rush of 
other ideas came over her and she was once more 
irresolute. Dear, dear! There were so many 
stories. How did writers ever choose from such a 
multitude and variety of suggestions? 

Years ago, Mrs. Flinders remembered, she had 
thought that if ever she did write a story she would 
like it to be Zoo Late Returned, and devoted to the 
recital of a love tale wherein the ardent hero goes 
‘*out West,’’ and becomes irregular in his corre- 
spondence. The heroine pines and pines, and finally 
dies just the very day before the hero returns laden 
with bags of gold to lay at her worshiped feet. It 
has all been the fault of the mails, of course, and he 
throws his gold into the sea and himself upon the 
grave of his beloved, and there dies of grief. Or 
else, — he lives a long and lonely life, keeping her 
grave and memory green, and learning his story in 
rolling periods, so he can recite it to any wandering 
swain who cares to hear and will promise to do his 
best to get the tale in print. There were a good 
many little variations to which this narrative might 
be subjected, too, — Mrs. Flinders herself had read 
as many as forty-seven versions of it and had admired 
them every one, though giving preference to the 
ones in which ‘*he’’ died in the last paragraph. 

Let no one suppose that Mrs. Flinders was a 
bloodthirsty or even a morbid woman. It merely 
showed, beyond the peradventure of a doubt, that 
she had the real writing instinct, when she realized 
that the highway to authorship is in having some- 
body die, at least in the last paragraph. The pri- 
mary object of stories, in particular, is to make people 


feel for their handkerchiefs, and Mrs, Flinders most 
especially liked those authors of whom it was true 
that ‘* you could tell, before you had hardly started, 
that there was going to be some crying before the 
end.’’ Still, it seemed greater art to Mrs. Flinders, 
somehow, to get in the due quantity of tears with- 
out running upon the story-tellers’ Charybdis in the 
shape of ‘*a bad ending,’’ and, for this reason, she 
hated to bury her heroine beyond the possibility of 
resuscitation. The introduction of a second heroine 
is, of course, impossible zsthetically, and an in- 
stance of moral as well as of mental depravity, so 
Mrs. Flinders was led to consider the claims of 
How Miss Patience Kept Thanksgiving Day. In 
this story Miss Patience is either a rich and sour old 
maid who for once in her life gives a party to make 
her poorer neighbors happy, or she is an indigent 
and sweet old maiden who gives up her turkey and 
pies to feed the washerwoman’s family. In either 
case Miss Patience’s long-lost lover arrives just in 
time to figure in the final scene, and they all live 
happy ever after, including the poor neighbors and 
the washerwoman. This can also be varied a good 
deal without the blasphemy of adding a single thing 
new, but Mrs. Flinders was unable to decide 
whether to have Miss Patience rich and sour or 
poor and sweet, so this story had also to be reluc- 
tantly laid aside. 

What else was there? Mrs. Flinders reflected 
deeply for quite a while. Mrs. Dean Learns a 
Lesson is pretty popular and ought to have a 
steady market in religious papers, Mrs. Flinders 
thought. It tells how Mrs. Dean, a petted young 
wife with a beautiful home, grows disconsolate be- 
cause her husband says he cannot afford to buy her a 
new coupé. Sheis very miserable about the coupé until 
she is summoned to the back door to hear the tale of 
want told by a supplicant of her own age and sex. 
In chapter two she goes to visit the supplicant and 
finds that in ber house is neither food nor coal, the 
result being that Mrs. Dean returns to her own fine 
house, looks around, and feels satisfied; and when 
her husband finally gives her the money for the 
coupé, she buys only a phaeton instead, and gives 
the sum of the difference in price to the supplicant, 
with an instruction to buy hoods and mittens and 
send her children to Sunday school. Mrs. Flin- 
ders liked the moral of this tale, as of Mi/licent’s 
Vacation, but somehow she was not in a didactic 
mood to-day. She felt more impelled to a story 
wherein an infant dies, and a father is reclaimed from 
drink, only to be knocked down by a truck and 
killed very shortly after his reform. This is not 
exactly sermonic, or conducive to the reclaiming of 
whisky-loving parents who do not aspire to be run 
over and killed, but it affords fine opportunities to the 
writer who wishes to display pathos, and it is always 
easy to manage the truck scene, as everybody has to 
cross streets and is liable to accident. The trouble, 
with this tale is, that it is difficult to persuade the 
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average reader that when you have conveyed child 
and father to heaven the ending is not ‘‘ bad.’’ 

Mrs, Flinders thought of going a little beyond 
the ordinary chronicler of this tale, and doing an 
affecting and interesting picture of the meeting on 
the golden streets. She had read a few things in 
this vein, and they had been very impressive, 
but Mrs. Flinders was afraid, after all, that it 
was not an accepted form of literature, she had seen 
so comparatively little of it,—and so she did not 
try. She was, instead, almost ready to give up in 
despair when her inspiration came to her—like a 
flash, as all proper inspirations do! She dipped her 
pen in ink for the twenty-fifth time, and thrilled 
from top to toe as she crooked her hand into shape 
to write, 

How tue Basy Paiw tHe Rent. 
By ‘*Farrn, Horr anp Cuaairy."’ 


The beautiful pen-name had come to her in one 
rush, with the title and contents of the story, and 
even the way to begin it. 

‘«It was a cold winter day,’’ wrote Mrs. 
Flinders. ‘* The snow had been falling since early 
morning.’’ (Mrs. Flinders could not quite remem- 
ber whether it ever did snow so long at a stretch or 
not, but she thought she could risk it, it sounded so 
natural.) ‘*' The sky was dull gray and the air was 
full of biting cold. Crowds of people hurried to 
and fro in the streets, turning the collars of their 
ulsters and sealskins high up around their ears, and 
keeping their fingers carefully within the shelter of 
pockets or muffs. Every one was eager to get done 
with the business of the day and reach his own 
comfortable fireside, and no one noticed a poor 
woman standing in the doorway of a great church, 
and making pitiful efforts to draw her thin cotton 
shawl closer about a burden she carried at her 
breast.’”’ 

Having got so far, Mrs. Flinders stopped a mo- 
ment to rest and admire. Like Sentimental Tommy, 
she felt inclined to drop a tear at the pathos of her 
own conception. The story went on to say that if 
Margaret May did not pay her rent to-night, she 
and her helpless babe were to be turned out of 
doors without where to lay their heads. Mar- 
garet had been a beautiful girl who refused a 
wealthy suitor to marry a poor but handsome man, 
who had soon died and left her to her own re- 
sources. Her family had cast her off utterly, of 
course, and so here she was, this bitter night, freez- 
ing and starving—she and her little baby. She 
had begged all day for a few pennies to pay for her 
lodging, but had failed, and now it was night, and 
she and little Pear] were upon the pitiless, cold 
world, A thought comes to her! She may die, 
but her beautiful darling shall not, so with anguish 
of heart she takes the baby and lays her on a door- 
step and rings the bell. She herself retires into the 
darkness and cold again, thinking that if baby but 
finds a good home, her wretched mother will take 


’ 


refuge in the river, and little Pearl need never know 
how near she came to being a dead waif of the great 
city. 
The door of the house opens, Pearl is taken in, 
is recognized by the one-time lover as Margaret’s 
child, search for the mother is instituted and the rent 
is not the only thing that baby manages to square 
up. There is a wedding, for true love has always 
been faithful, and the baby never does know that she 
came near being a frozen outcast one bitter, winter 
night. 

It was astonishing how fluent Mrs. Flinders found 
herself. The story came, not by words alone, but 
in whole sentences, and of the most approved pat- 
tern, and at five o’clock it was done,—three sheets of 
foolscap, written closely on all four sides of the paper. 
A pretty good afternoon’s work, Mrs. Flinders 
thought, when she laid down her pen. She had 
found few corrections necessary, and so, with a baby- 
ribbon to tie the sheets together, it was all ready for 
the printers. 

The next morning Mrs. Flinders mailed her 
story to the editor of a magazine said to pay the big- 
gest prices in the world, and went over to Three 
Rivers to look at Mrs. Kittredge’s hats. 

Ciara E. Laucuuin. 











WHAT MAISIE KNEW 


By Henry James 
XVI 


S she met the Captain’s light blue eyes the 
greatest wonder occurred : she felt a sud- 
den relief at finding them reply with 
anxiety to the horror in her face. ‘«* What 

in the world has he done ?’? —he put it all on Sir 
Claude. 

««He has called her a damned old brute !’? — 
she could n’t help bringing that out. 

The Captain, at the same elevation as her lady- 
ship, gaped wide; then, of course, like every one 
else, he wasconvulsed. But he instantly caught 
himself up, echoing her bad words. ‘*A damned 
old brute — your mother ?’’ 

Maisie had already her second movement. 
think she tried to make him angry.’”’ 

The Captain’s stupefaction was fine. 
—she? Why, she’s an angel !’” 

On the spot, as he said this, his face won her 
over ; it was so bright and kind and his blue eyes 
had such a reflection of some mysterious grace that, 
for him at least, her mother had put forth. Her 
fund of observation enabled her, as she gazed up at 
him, to place him: he was a candid, simple soldier, 
very brave—she came back to that—but at the 
same time very soft. At any rate he struck a note 
that was new to her and that after a moment made 
her say: ‘* Do you like her very much ?’” 

He smiled down at her, hesitating but looking 
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pleasanter and pleasanter. 
your mother !”’ 

He put out a big military hand, which she imme- 
diately took, and they turned off together to where 
a couple of chairs had been placed under one of the 
trees. ‘*She told me to come to you,’’ Maisie ex- 
plained as they went; and presently she was close 
to him, in one of the chairs, with the prettiest of 
pictures, the sheen of the lake through other trees 
before them, and the sound of birds, the splash of 
boats, the play of children in the air. The Cap- 
tain, inclining his military person, sat sideways, to 
be closer and kinder, and as her hand was on the 
arm of her seat he put his own down on it again, to 
emphasize something he had to say that would be 
good for her to hear. He had already told her how 
her mother, from the moment of seeing her so un- 
expectedly with a person who was — well, not at 
all the right person, had promptly asked him to take 
charge of her while she herself tackled, as she said, 
the real culprit. He gave the child the sense of 
doing, for the moment, what he liked with her; 
ten minutes before she had never seen him, but she 
now could sit there touching him, impressed by him 
and thinking it nice when a gentleman was thin and 
brown —brown with a kind of clear depth that 
made his straw-colored moustache almost white and 
his eyes resemble little pale flowers. The most ex- 
traordinary thing was the way she did n’t seem, for 
the time, to mind Sir Claude’s being ‘<tackled.’’ 
The Captain wasn’t a bit like him; for it was an 
odd part of the pleasantness of mamma’s friend that 
it resided in a manner in this friend’s being ugly. 
An odder part still was that it presently made our 
young lady, to classify him further, say to herself 
that, of all people in the world, he reminded her 
most insidiously of Mrs. Wix. He had neither 
straighteners nor a diadem nor, at least in the same 
place as the other, a button; he was sunburnt and 
deep-voiced and smelt of cigars; yet he marvel- 
lously had more in common with her old governess 
than with her young step-father. What he had to 
say to her that was good for her to hear was that 
her poor mother, didn’t she know? was the best 
friend he had ever had in his life. And he added : 
«« She has told me ever so much about you. I’m 
awfully glad to know you.”’ 

She had never, she thought, been so addressed as 
a young lady; not even by Sir Claude the day, so 
long ago, that she found him with Mrs. Beale. It 
struck her as the way that, at balls, by delightful 
partners, young ladies must be spoken to in the in- 
tervals of dances; and she tried to think of some- 
thing that would meet it at the same high point. 
But this effort flurried her, and all she could produce 
was: ‘* At first, you know, I thought you were 
Lord Eric.’” 

The Captain looked vague. ‘* Lord Eric?’’ 

««And then Sir Claude thought you were the 
Count.”” 


«« Let me tell you about 


At this he laughed out. ‘* Why, he’s only five 
foot high, and as red as a lobster.’? Maisie 
laughed in return—the young lady at the ball cer- 
tainly would—and was on the point, as con- 
scientiously, of pursuing the subject with an 
agreeable question. But before she could speak her 
companion asked her one. ‘* Who in the world’s 
Lord Eric?”’ 

‘© Don’t you know him?’’—she judged her 
young lady would say that with light surprise. 

««Do you mean a fat man with his mouth always 
open?’’ She had to confess that their acquaintance 
was so limited that she could only describe the 
bearer of the name as a friend of mamma’s; but a 
light suddenly came to the Captain, who quickly 
asserted that he knew her man. ‘‘ What-do-you- 
call-him’s brother—the fellow that owned * Bobo- 
link’??? Then, with all his kindness, he contra- 
dicted her flat. «* Oh, dear no—your mother never 
knew 4im.”’ 

«« But Mrs. Wix said so,’’ the child risked. 

«« Mrs, Wix?’’ 

«« My old governess.’” 

This again seemed amusing to the Captain. 
«She mixed him up, your old governess. He’s an 
awful beast. Your mother never looked at him.’’ 

He was as positive as he was friendly, but he 
dropped for a minute after this into a silence that 
gave Maisie, confused but ingenious, a chance to 
redeem the mistake of pretending to know too much 
by the humility of inviting further correction. 
«* And does n’t she know the Count?”’ 

«<Oh, I dare say. But he’s another ass.’’ After 
which, abruptly, with a different look, he put down 
again, on the back of her own, the hand he had 
momentarily removed. Maisie even thought he 
coloured a little. «*I want tremendously to speak 
to you. You must never believe any harm of your 
mother.’’ 

«<Oh, I assure you I don’t!’’ she cried, blush- 
ing, herself, up to her eyes in a sudden surge 
of deprecation of such a thought. 

The Captain, bending his head, raised her hand 
to his lips with a benevolence that made her wish 
her glove had been nicer. ‘‘* Of course you don’t 
when you know how fond she is of you.”’ 

«She ’s fond of me?”’ Maisie panted. 

«<Tremendously. But she thinks you don’t like 
her. You must like her. She has had too much to 
bear.’’ 

««Oh, yes —I know!”’ 
had never denied it. 

«< Of course I’ve no right to speak of her except 
as a particular friend,’’ the Captain went on. ‘¢ But 
she’s a splendid woman. She has never had any 
sort of justice.”” 

«« Has n’t she?’’ — the child, to hear the words, 
felt a thrill altogether new. 

<< Perhaps I oughtn’t to say it to you — but 
she has had everything to suffer.”’ 


She rejoiced that she 
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««Oh, yes—you can say it to me!’’ Maisie has- 
tened to profess. 

The Captain weighed this. ‘« Well, you need n’t 
tell. It’s all for you — do you see?”’ 

Serious and smiling, she only wanted to take it 
from him. ‘‘ It’s between you and me? Oh, there 
are lots of things I ’ve never told.” 

«« Well, keep this with the rest. I assure you she 
has had the most infernal time, no matter what any 
one says to the contrary. She’s the cleverest 
woman I ever saw in all my life. She ’s too charm- 
ing.’’ She had been touched, already, by his tone, 
and now she leaned back in her chair and felt some- 
thing tremble within her. ‘* She ’s tremendous fun 
—she can do all sorts of things better than I’ve 
ever seen any one. She has the pluck of fifty — and 
I know: I assure you I do. She has the nerve for 
a tiger-shoot —by Jove, I’d take her! And she’s 
awfully open and generous, don’t you know?—there 
are women that are such horrid sneaks. She’d go 
through anything for any one she likes.’? He ap- 
peared to watch fora moment the effect on his com- 
panion of this emphasis; then he gave a small sigh 
that mourned the limits of the speakable. But it was 
almost with the note of a challenge that he wound 
up: ‘* Look here — she’s true!”’ 

Maisie had so little desire to assert the contrary 
that she found herself, in the intensity of her 
response, throbbing with a joy still less utterable 
than the essence of the Captain’s appreciation. She 
was fairly hushed with the sense that he spoke of 
her mother as she had never heard any one speak. 
It came over her as she sat silent that, after all, this 
admiration and this respect were quite new words, 
which took a distinction from the fact that nothing 
in the least resembling them in quality had on any 
occasion dropped from the lips of her father, of Mrs. 
Beale, of Sir Claude, or even of Mrs. Wix. What 
it appeared to her to come to was that, on the sub- 
ject of her ladyship, it was the first real kindness she 
had heard, so that, at the touch of it, something 
strange and deep and pitying surged up within her — 
a revelation that, practically and so far as she knew, 
her mother, apart from this, had only been disliked. 
Mrs. Wix’s original account of Sir Claude’s affec- 
tion seemed as empty now as the chorus in a 
children’s game, and the husband and wife, but a 
little way off at that moment, were face to face in 
hatred and with the dreadful name he had called her 
still intheair. What was it the Captain, on the other 
hand, had called her ?— Maisie wanted to hear that 
again. The tears filled her eyes and rolled down 
her cheeks, which burned under them with the 
rush of a consciousness that for her too, five minutes 
before, the vivid, towering beauty whose onset she 
awaited had been for the moment an object of pure 
dread. She became indifferent on the spot, to her 
usual fear of showing what in children was notori- 
ously most offensive— she presented to her com- 
panion, soundlessly but hideously, her wet, dis- 


torted face. She cried, with a pang, straight a¢ 
him, cried as she felt that she had never cried at 
any one in all her life. ** Oh, do you love her ?’”’ 
she brought out with a gulp that was the effect of 
her trying not to make a noise. 

It was doubtless another consequence of the thick 
mist through which she saw him that, in reply to 
her question, the Captain gave her such a queer 
blurred look. He hesitated; yet in his voice there 
was also the ring of a great awkward insistence. 
“Of course I’m tremendously fond of her —I 
like her better thanany womanl eversaw. Idon’t 
mind in the least telling you that,’’ he went on; 
««and I should think myself a great beast if I did.’’ 
Then, to show that his position was superlatively 
clear, he made her, with a kindness that even Sir 
Claude had never surpassed, tremble again as she had 
trembled at his first outbreak. He called her by her 
name, and her name drove it home. ‘* My dear 
Maisie, your mother’s an angel! ”’ 

It was an almost incredible balm — it soothed so 
her impression of danger and pain. She sank back 
in her chair; she covered her face with her hands. 
«©Oh, mother, mother, mother!’’ she sobbed. 
She had a vague sense that the Captain, beside her, 
though more and more friendly, was by no means 
unembarrassed; in a minute, however, when her 
eyes were clearer, he was erect in front of her, very 
red and nervously looking about him and whacking 
his leg with his stick. ‘*Say you /ove her, Mr. 
Captain — say it, say it !’’ she implored. 

Mr. Captain’s blue eyes fixed themselves very 
hard. ‘* Of course I love her, damn it, you 
know.’”” 

At this she also jumped up; she had fished out, 
somehow, her pocket-handkerchief. ‘*So do /, 
then —I do, I do, I do!’’ she passionately cried. 

«« Then will you come back to her ?”’ 

Maisie, staring, stopped the tight little plug of 
her handkerchief on the way to her eyes. <‘‘ She 
won’t have me !’”’ 

«« Yes, she will. She wants you.’’ 

«« Back at the house — with Sir Claude ?”’ 

Again he stopped. <‘* No, not with him. In 
another place.’” 

They stood looking at each other with an inten- 
sity unusual as between a Captain and a little girl. 
«« She won’t have me in any place.”’ 

««Oh yes, she will—if J ask her.’’ 

Maisie’s intensity continued. ‘*Shall you be 
there? ”’ 

The Captain’s, on the whole, did the same. 
«Oh yes—some day.”’ 

*<'Then you do n’t mean now?’’ 

He broke into a quick smile. ‘* Will you come 
now?—go with us for an hour?”’ 

Maisie considered. <‘*She would n’t have me 
even now.”’ 

She could see that he had his idea, but that her 
tone impressed him. That disappointed her a little, 
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though in an instant he rang out again. ‘* She will 
if J ask her,’’ he repeated. ‘*I’Il ask her this 
minute.”” 

Maisie, turning at this, looked away to where 
her mother and her step-father had stopped. At first, 
among the trees, nobody was visible; but the next 
moment she exclaimed with expression ‘‘ It’s 
over—here he comes! ”’ 

The Captain watched the approach of her lady- 
ship’s husband, who came slowly and composedly 
ever the grass, making, with his closed fingers, to 
Maisie, a little movement in the air. ‘*I’ve no 
desire to. avoid him.”’ 

«« Well, you must n’t see him,”’ said Maisie. 

«<QOh, he’s in no hurry himself!’’ Sir Claude 
had stopped to light another cigarette. 

She was vague as to the way it was proper he 
should feel; but she had a sense that the Captain’s 
remark was rather a free reflection onit. ‘* Oh, he 
does n’t care,’’ she replied. 

«< Does n’t care for what?’’ 

** Does n’t care who you are. 
Go and ask mamma,’’ she added. 

*<If you can come with us? Very good. 
really want me not to wait for him?’’ 

“« Please don’t.’’? But Sir Claude was not yet 
near, and the Captain had with his left hand taken 
hold of her right, which he familiarly, sociably 


He told me so. 


You 


swung a little. ‘*Only first,’’? she continued, 
‘tell me this. Are you going to /ive with 
mamma? ’”’ 


The immemorial note of mirth broke out at her 
seriousness. ‘* One of these days.’’ 

She wondered, wholly unperturbed by his laugh- 
ter. ‘* Then where will Sir Claude be? ”’ 

**« He’ ll have left her, of course’’ 

«« Does he really intend to do that ?’’ 

«« You have every opportunity to ask him.’’ 

Maisie shook her head with decision. 
won’t do it. Not first.’’ 

Her ‘* first’? made the Captain laugh out again. 
*« Oh, he’ ll be sure to be nasty! But I’ve said too 
much to you.”’ 

«« Well, you know, I’1] never tell,’’ said Maisie. 

«« No, it’s all for yourself. Good-bye.”’ 

*« Good-bye.’’ Maisie kept his hand long enough 
to add: ‘I like you, too.’? And then, supremely: 
** You do love her? ”’ 

*«My dear child —!’’ 
words. 

«< Then don’t do it only for just a little.”’ 

«« A little ?”’ 

«« Like all the others.”’ 

«« Like all the others ?’’— he stood staring. 

She pulled away her hand. ‘*Do it always !”’ 
Then she bounded to meet Sir Claude, and as she 
left the Captain she heard him sound out, with ap- 
parent gaiety: ‘‘Oh, I’ll keep it up!’’ As she 
joined Sir Claude she perceived her mother, in the 
distance, move slowly off; and, glancing again at 
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The Captain wanted 


the Captain, saw him, swinging his stick, retreat in 
the same direction. 

She had never seen Sir Claude look as he looked 
just then; flushed, yet not excited — settled, rather, 
in an immovable disgust and at once very sick and 
very hard. His conversation with her mother had 
clearly drawn blood, and the child’s old horror 
came back to her, producing the instant moral con- 
traction of the days when her parents had looked to 
her to feed their love of battle. Her greatest fear, 
for the moment, however, was that her friend would 
see she had been crying. ‘The next she became 
aware that he glanced at her, and it presently 
occurred to her that he didn’t wish even to be 
looked at. At this she quickly removed her gaze, 
while he said rather curtly: ‘* Well, who in the 
world is the fellow ?”’ 

She felt herself flooded with prudence. ** Oh, J 
have n’t found out.’? This sounded as if she meant 
he ought to have done so himself; but she could 
only face doggedly the ugliness of seeming disagree- 
able as she used to face it in the hours when her 
father, for her blankness, called her a dirty little 
donkey, and her mother, for her falsity, pushed her 
out of the room. 

«« Then what have you been doing all this time ?’’ 

*«¢ Oh, I don’t know.’’ It was of the essence of 
her method not to be silly by halves. 

«« Then did n’t the beast say anything?’’ They 
had got down by the lake and were walking fast. 

«« Well, not very much.”’ 

«« He did n’t speak of your mother ?”’ 

«« Oh yes, a little.”’ 

«« Then what I ask you, please, is how ?’’ She 
was silent a minute—so long that he presently 
went on: ‘*I say, you know—don’t you hear 
me ?”” 

At this she produced: ‘* Well, I’m afraid I 
did n’t attend to him very much.”’ 

Sir Claude, smoking rather hard, made no im- 
mediate rejoinder; but finally he exclaimed : 
«« Then, my dear, you were the perfection of an 
idiot !’’ He was so irritated — or she took him to 
be — that for the rest of the time they were in the 
Gardens he spoke no other word; and she mean- 
while subtly abstained from any attempt to pacify 
him. That would only lead to more questions. 
At the gate of the Gardens he hailed a four-wheeled 
cab, and, without meeting her conscious eyes, put 
her into it, only saying ‘*Give him that!’’ as he 
tossed half a crown upon the seat. Even when, 
from outside, he had closed the door and told the 
man where to go he never took her departing look. 
Nothing of this kind had ever yet happened to them, 
but it had no power to make her love him less, and 
she could not only bear it—she felt as she drove 
away that she could rejoice in it. It brought again 
the sweet sense of success that, ages before, she had 
had on an occasion when, on the stairs, returning 
from her father’s, she had met a fierce question of 
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her mother’s with an imbecility as deep, and had 
in consequence been dashed by Mrs. Farange almost 
to the bottom. 


XVII 


If for reasons of her own the child could bear 
the sense of Sir Claude’s displeasure, her young en- 
durance might have been put to aserious test. The 
days went by without his knocking at her father’s 
door, and the time would have turned to dreariness 
if something had not conspicuously happened to give 
it a new difference. What took place was a marked 
change in the attitude of Mrs. Beale——a change 
that somehow, even in his absence, seemed to bring 
Sir Claude again into the house. It began, practi- 
cally, with a conversation that occurred between 
them the day Maisie came home alone in the cab. 
Mrs. Beale had by that time returned, and she was 
more successful than their friend in extracting from 
our young lady an account of the extraordinary 
passage with the Captain. She came back to it 
repeatedly, and on the very next day it grew dis- 
tinct to Maisie that she was already in full possession 
of what, at the same moment, had been enacted be- 
tween her ladyship and Sir Claude. This was the 
real origin of her final perception that, though he 
did n’t come to the house, her stepmother had some 
fine secret for not being deprived of him. That 
produced eventually a strange, a deeper communion 
with Mrs. Beale, the first sign of which had been 
—not on Maisie’s part —a wonderful outbreak of 
tears. Mrs. Beale was not, as she herself said, a 
crying creature; she had not cried, to Maisie’s 
knowledge, since the lowly governess days, the grey 
dawn of their connection. But she wept now with 
passion, professing loudly that it did her good and 
saying remarkable things to the child, for whom the 
occasion was an equal benefit, an addition to all the 
fine reasons stored up for not making anything worse. 
It had n’t, somehow, made anything worse, Maisie 
felt, for her to have told Mrs. Beale what she had 
not told Sir Claude, inasmuch as the greatest 
strain, to her sense, was between Sir Claude and 
Sir Claude’s wife, and his wife was just what Mrs. 
Beale was unfortunately not. He sent his step- 
daughter, three days after the incident in Kensington 
Gardens, a message as frank as it was tender, and 
that was how Mrs. Beale had had to bring out in a 
manner that seemed half an appeal, half a defiance: 
«« Well, yes, hang it —I do see him!’’ 

How and when and where, however, was just 
what Maisie was not to know —an exclusion, 
moreover, that she never questioned, in the light of 
a participation large enough to make him, in hours 
of solitude with Mrs. Beale, present like a picture 
on the wall. As far as her father was concerned 
such hours had no interruption; and then it was 
clear between them that they were each thinking of 
the absent, and each thinking that the other thought; 
co that he was an object of conscious reference in 


everything they said or did. The wretched truth, 
Mrs. Beale had to confess, was that she had hoped 
against hope and that, in the Regent’s Park, it was 
impossible Sir Claude should really be in and out. 
Had n’t they at last to look the fact in the face ?— 
it was too disgustingly evident that no one, after all, 
had been squared. Well, if no one had been 
squared it was because every one had been vile. 
No one and every one were of course Beale and 
Ida, the extent of whose power to be nasty was a 
thing that, to a little girl, Mrs. Beale simply could 
n’t communicate. ‘Therefore it was that, to keep 
going at all, as she said, that lady had to make, as 
she also said, another arrangement —the arrange- 
ment in which Maisie was included only to the 
point of knowing that it existed and wondering 
wistfully what it was. Conspicuously, at any rate, 
it had a side that was responsible for Mrs. Beale’s 
sudden emotion and sudden confidence —a demon- 
stration, however, of which the tearfulness was far 
from deterrent to our heroine’s thought of how happy 
she should be if she could only make an arrange- 
ment for herself. Mrs. Beale’s own operated, it 
appeared, with regularity and frequency; for it was 
almost every day or two that she was able to bring 
Maisie a message and to take one back. It had 
been over the vision of what, as she called it, he did 
for her that she broke down; and this vision was 
kept, in a manner, before Maisie by a subsequent 
increase not only of the gaiety, but literally — it 
seemed not presumptuous to perceive — of the actual 
virtue of her friend. This friend was herself the 
first to proclaim it: he had pulled her up immensely 
— he had quite pulled her round. She had charm- 
ing, tormenting words about him: he was her good 
fairy, her hidden spring — above all he was just her 
conscience. That was what had particularly come 
out with her startling tears: he had made her, dear 
man, think ever so much better of herself. It had 
been thus rather surprisingly revealed that she had 
been in a way to think ill, and Maisie was glad to 
hear of the corrective at the same time that she 
heard of the danger. 

She presently found herself supposing, and, in 
spite of her envy, even hoping, that whenever Mrs. 
Beale was out of the house, Sir Claude had, in some 
manner, the satisfaction of it. This was now of 
more frequent occurrence than ever before — so 
much so, that she would have thought of her step- 
mother as almost extravagantly absent had it not been 
that, in the first place, her father was a superior 
specimen of that habit: it was the frequent remark 
of his present wife, as it had been, before the tri- 
bunals of their country, a conspicuous plea of her 
predecessor, that he scarce came home even to sleep. 
In the second place Mrs. Beale, when she was on 
the spot, had now a beautiful air of longing to make 
up for everything. The only shadow in such bright 
intervals was that, as Maisie put it to herself, she 
could get nothing by questions. It was in the nature 
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of things to be none of a small child’s business, even 
when a small child had from the first been deluded 
into a fear that she might be only too much initiated. 
Things, then, were, in Maisie’s experience, so true 
to their nature that questions were almost always im- 
proper; but she learned, on the other hand, soon to 
recognize that patient little silences and intelligent 
little looks could be rewarded from time to time by 
delightful little glimpses. There had been years at 
Beale Farange’s when the monosyllable ** he’’ meant 
always, meant almost violently, the master; but all 
that was changed at a period at which Sir Claude’s 
merits were of themselves so much in the air that it 
scarce took even two letters to name him. ‘*He 
keeps me up splendidly—he does, my own precious,”’ 
Mrs. Beale would observe to her companion; or else 
she would say that the situation at the other estab- 
lishment had reached a point that could scarcely be 
believed —the point, monstrous as it sounded, of 
his not having laid eyes upon her for twelve days. 
«*She,’’ of course, at Beale Farange’s had never 
meant any one but Ida, and there was the difference 
in this case that it now meant Ida with renewed in- 
tensity. Mrs. Beale was in a position strikingly to 
animadvert more and more upon her dreadfulness, 
the moral of all which appeared to be how abomina- 
bly yet blessedly little she had to do with her 
husband. ‘This flow of information came home to 
eur two friends because, truly, Mrs. Beale had not 
much more to do with her own; but that was one 
of the reflections that Maisie could make without 
allowing it to break the spell of her present sympathy. 
How could such a spell be anything but deep when Sir 
Claude’s influence, though operating from afar, at last 
really determined the resumption of his step-daughter’s 
studies? Mrs. Beale again took fire about them and 
was quite vivid, for Maisie, as to their being the great 
matter to which the absent friend kept her up. 
This was the second source — I have just alluded 
to the first—-of the child’s consciousness of some- 
thing that, very hopefully, she described to herself 
as a new phase; and it also presented in the bright- 
est light the fresh enthusiasm with which Mrs. Beale 
always reappeared and which really gave Maisie a 
happier sense than she had yet had of being very 
dear at least to two persons, That she had small 
remembrance at present of a third illustrates, I am 
afraid, a temporary oblivion of Mrs. Wix, an acci- 
dent to be explained only by a state of unnatural 
excitement. For what was the form taken by Mrs. 
Beale’s enthusiasm and acquiring relief in the do- 
mestic conditions still left to her but the delightful 
form of ‘‘reading’’ with her little charge on lines 
directly prescribed and in works profusely supplied 
by Sir Claude? He had got hold of an awfully 
good list—<‘ mostly essays, don’t you know?”’ 
Mrs. Beale had said; a word always august to Mai- 
sie, but henceforth to be softened by hazy, in fact 
by quite languorous edges. There was at any rate 
a week in which no less than nine volumes arrived, 


and the impression was to be gathered from Mrs. 
Beale that the obscure intercourse she enjoyed with 
Sir Claude not only involved an account and a criti- 
cism of studies, but was organized almost for the 
very purpose of report and consultation. It was 
for Maisie’s education, in short, that, as she often 
repeated, she closed her door —closed it to the 
gentlemen who used to flock there in such numbers 
and whom her husband’s practical desertion of her 
would have made ita course of the highest indeli- 
cacy to receive. Maisie was familiar from of old 
with the principle, at least, of the care that a wo- 
man, as Mrs. Beale phrased it, attractive and ex- 
posed, must take of her ‘* character,’’ and was duly 
impressed with the rigour of her stepmother’s scru- 
ples. There was literally no one of the other sex 
whom she appeared to feel at liberty to see at home, 
and when the child risked an inquiry about the ladies 
who, one by one, during her own previous period, 
had been made quite loudly welcome, Mrs. Beale 
hastened to inform her that, one by one, they had, 
the fiends, been found out, after all, to be awful. 
If she wished to know more about them she was 
recommended to approach her father. 

Maisie had, however, at the very moment of this 
injunction, much livelier curiosities, for the dream of 
lectures at an institution had at last become a reality, 
thanks to Sir Claude’s now unbounded energy in 
discovering what could be done, It appeared, in 
this connexion, that when you came to look into 
things in a spirit of earnestness an immense deal 
could be done for very little more than your fare in 
the Underground. The Institution—there was a 
splendid one in a part of the town but little known 
to the child—became, in the glow of such a spirit, 
a thrilling place, and the walk to it from the station, 
through Glower Street —a pronunciation for which 
Mrs. Beale once laughed at her little friend—a path- 
way literally strewn with ‘*subjects.’? Maisie 
seemed to herself to pluck them as she passed, 
though they thickened in the great grey rooms where 
the fountain of knowledge, in the form, usually, of a 
high voice that she took at first to be angry, plashed 
in the stillness of rows of faces thrust out like empty 
jugs. ‘* It must do us good — it’s all so hideous,”’ 
Mrs. Beale had immediately declared, manifesting a 
purity of resolution that made these occasions quite 
the most harmonious of all the many on which the 
pair had pulled together. Maisie certainly had 
never, in such an association, felt so uplifted, and 
never, above all, been so carried off her feet as at the 
moments of Mrs. Beale’s breathlessly re-entering the 
house and fairly shrieking upstairs to know if they 
would still be in time for a lecture. Her step- 
daughter, all ready from the earliest hours, almost 
leaped over the banister to respond, and they dashed 
out together in quest of learning as hard as they often 
dashed back to release Mrs. Beale for other engage- 
ments. There had been, in short, no bustle like it 
since that last brief flurry when Mrs. Wix, panting 
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as if she were grooming her, ‘‘ made up”’ for every- 
thing previously lost at her father’s. 

These weeks, as well, were too few, bur they 
were flooded with a new emotion, a part of which 
indeed came from the possibilities that, through the 
long telescope of Glower Street, or perhaps between 
the pillars of the Institution which were what 
Maisie thought most made it one—they should some 
day spy Sir Claude. That was what Mrs. Beale, un- 
der pressure, had said—doubtless a little impatiently: 
««Oh yes, oh yes—-some day!’’ His joining 
them was clearly far less of a matter of course than 
was to have been gathered from his original profes- 
sion of desire to improve, in their company, his own 
mind; and this sharpened our young lady’s guess 
that since that occasion either something destructive 
had happened or something desirable had n’t. Mrs. 
Beale had thrown but a partial light in telling her 
how it had turned out that nobody had been squared. 
Maisie wished at any rate that somebody wou/d be 
squared. However, though in every approach to the 
temple of knowledge she watched in vain for Sir 
Claude, there was no doubt about the action of his 
loved image as an incentive and a recompense. 
When the Institution was most on pillars — or, as 
Mrs. Beale put it, on stilts — when the subject was 
deepest and the lecture longest and the listeners 
ugliest, then it was they both felt their absent friend 
would be most pleased with them. 

One day, unexpectedly, in the midst of his ab- 
sence, Mrs. Beale said to her companion, ‘‘ We’ll 
go to-night to the thingumbob at Earl’s Court’’; 
an announcement putting forth its full lustre when 
she had made known that she referred to the great 
Exhibition just opened in that quarter, a collection 
of extraordinary foreign things, in tremendous gar- 
dens, with illuminations, bands, elephants, switch- 
backs and sideshows, as well as crowds of people 
among whom they might possibly see some one they 
knew. Maisie flew, in the same bound, at the neck 
of her friend and at the name of Sir Claude, on 
which Mrs. Beale confessed that — well, yes, there 
was just a chance that he would be able to meet 
them. He never, of course, in his terrible position, 
knew what might happen from hour to hour; but 
he hoped to be free and he had given Mrs. Beale 
the tip. ‘*Bring her there on the quiet, and I’’ll 
try to turn up’’—this was clear enough on what 
so many weeks of privation had made of his desire 
to see the child; it even appeared to represent on 
his part a yearning as constant as her own. ‘That, 
in turn, was just puzzling enough to make Maisie 
express a bewilderment. She could n’t see, if they 
were so intensely of the same mind, why the theory 
on which she had come back to Mrs. Beale — the 
general reunion, the delightful trio, should have 
broken down so in fact. Mrs. Beale, however, 
only gave her more to think about in saying that 
their disappointment was the result of his having got 
into his head a kind of idea. 

«* What kind of idea ?’”’ 


««Oh, goodness knows!’’ She spoke with an 
approach to asperity. ‘* He’s so awfully delicate.’’ 

«* Delicate?’? —that was ambiguous. 

«« About what he does, don’t you know?’’ said 
Mrs. Beale. She hesitated. ‘* Well, about what 
we do.’’ 

Maisie wondered. ‘* You and me?”’ 

“Me and him, silly !’’ cried Mrs. Beale with, 
this time, a real giggle. 

<< But you don’t do any harm—you don’t,’” said 
Maisie, wondering afresh and intending her em- 
phasis as a resigned allusion to her parents. 

«« Of course we don’t, you angel—that ’s just the 
ground /take!’’ hercompanion exultantly responded. 
«« He says he does n’t want you mixed up.”’ 

«« Mixed up with what?”’ 

<< That’s exactly what J want to know: mixed 
up with what, and how you are any more mixed 
—?’’ But Mrs. Beale paused without ending 
her question. She ended after an instant ina differ- 
ent way. ‘* All you can say is that it’s his fancy.”’ 

The tone of this, in spite of its expressing a resig- 
nation, the fruit of weariness, that dismissed the 
subject, conveyed so vividly how much such a fancy 
was not Mrs. Beale’s own that our young lady was 
led by the mere fact of contact to arrive at a dim 
apprehension of the unuttered and the unknown. 
The relation between her step-parents had, then, a 
kind of mysterious residuum; this was the first time 
she really had reflected that, except as regards her- 
self, it was not a relationship. To each other it 
was only what they might happen to make it, and 
she gathered that this, in the event, had been some- 
thing that led Sir Claude to keep away from her. 
Did n’t he fear she would be compromised? The 
perception of such a scruple endeared him the more, 
and it flashed over her that she might simplify every- 
thing by showing him how little she made of such a 
danger. Hadn’t she lived with her eyes on it 
from her third year? It was the condition most 
frequently discussed at the Faranges’, where the 
word was always in the air and where, at the age 
of five, amid rounds of applause, she could gabble 
it off. She knew as well, in short, that a person 
could be compromised as that a person could be 
slapped with a hair-brush or left alone in the dark, 
and it was equally familiar to her that each of these 
ordeals was in general held to have too little effect. 
But the first thing was to make absolutely sure of 
Mrs. Beale. This was done by saying to her 
thoughtfully: «« Well, if you don’t mind — and you 
really don’t, do you?’’ 

Mrs. Beale, with a dawn of amusement, con- 
sidered. <‘* Mixing you up? Not a bit. For 
what does it mean?”’ 

«« Whatever it means, I don’t in the least mind 
being mixed. Therefore if youdon’t and I don’t,’’ 
Maisie continued, ‘‘do n’t you think that when I 
see him this evening I had better just tell him we 
do n’t and ask him why in the world 4e should?’’ 

(To be continued.) 
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THE POOR IDEALIST 
By Epwin PucuH 
I 


HE day was cold and grey. The roads 
were frost-bound. Quick gusts of wind 
stirred the dust in the streets. Flakes of 
snow fell at intervals. 

Dan the baker stood at his door smoking, with a 
healthy disregard for the bleakness of the evening 
air. The shop was closed, for it was Thursday, 
and he moved in the van of modern thought. His 
back was propped against the door-post, and his 
arms were folded across his chest. He was ashort, 
dark man, sparely built, with a heavy, sallow face, 
and a massive forehead. 

He had been standing there for half an hour 
when he saw a man approaching him across the 
road. ‘The man advanced rapidly. His walk was 
an awkward, nerveless shuffle. He came up to Dan 
and said: 

«« Good evening.’’ 

««?Ullo!”’ said Dan. ‘* Back agin, then.’’ 

«« Yes,”’ said the other, wearily. ‘* Back again.’’ 

««’ Ow ’ve yer got on?’’ 

The answer was a feeble shrug of the shoulders. 

«« Thet’s the wust 0’ bein’ a idealist,’’ said Dan, 
smiling grimly. ‘‘ Ideals is all very well in their 
w’y. J ain’t got nuffink aginst ’em. .. . 
They ’re the fency bread o’ life, like. Unfor- 
tunately, pore pipple only go in fer fency bread on 
fency occasions; benk ’olidays, say. Gen’ly the 
ordinary doughy ’alf-quartern’s good enough for 
"em. They like it better, es a matter o” fact. It’s 
cheaper, ’n’ goes further. Them there fency 
loaves is all curly crust ’n’ wind, yer see. They ’re 
more-ish, too! ”’ 

The Idealist smiled. He was a inan past middle 
age. The outer aspect of him was mean to the 
verge of repulsiveness. The wind had wilted him; 
care had scarred him; thought had filed his features 
down to points. His hair was sparse and reedy, of 
grey colour, inflexible as stubble; tufts of finer tex- 
ture hung limp, in uneven patches, on his chin and 
upper lip. Blue was the dominant hue in the col- 
ouring of his face. His eyes were blue; his lips 
were blue-black; and where the yellow skin was 
mottled on his cheeks blue showed heaviest in the 
purple. 

He was ill-clad. His tall hat was dull and rough. 
It did not matter: some day he would exchange it 
for a halo! His linen was yellow and limp and 
frayed. Tags of rusty black thread marked the 
places where his buttons had been. His waistcoat 
was fastened across his chest with a great safety-pin. 
His coat swung free. His slack trousers had worked 
down over his ankles. His boots were cracked and 
patched. 

««T’ve bin readin’ Tolstoi lately,’’ 


said Dan, 


after a pause. ‘* Ez fur ez I kin understand ’im, 
”e seems ter think very much the sime ez you do 
abaht some things: love, fer instence. Love, the 
sentiment, I mean, o’ course; not love, the pas- 
shing.’” 

** Tolstoi is a great man!”’ said the Idealist. 

Dan smiled; for he had that sense of humour 
which the Idealist lacked. 

«* ©’ course,’’ he said. 

«« What does Tolstoi say?’’ asked the Idealist. 

««’E sez thet love is a-goin’ ter do merricles in 
a day or two — when it gits a fair chawnce, thet is. 
’E sez it’s a-goin’ ter put the world right; a-goin’ 
ter ’bolish all sin ’n’ wickedness, ’n’ misery ’n’ 
strikes, ’n’ smoky chimneys ’n’ twins, ’n’ — Oh, 
everyfink thet’s unpleasant. ’E cracks up love 
astonishin’, ’e do. Sez it cawn’t do nuffink wrong 

. cawn’t mike mistakes or anyfink. Of 
course,’’ said Dan the baker, with an apologetic 
smile, ‘*’es only a pore furriner!”’ 

«« He is quite right,”’ said the Idealist. 
been saying the same thing all my life.’” Dan 
leered. ‘If only every man loved his neighbour 
as himself, in accordance with the teaching of our 
Blessed Saviour, there wou/d be an end of misery 
and sin. We should all do right instinctively, just 
as we now do wrong. ‘There would be no need 
for any form of government; we should live in a 
state of perfect amity. And we should all be 


*<«T have 


happy. There would be no hatred, envy, or un- 
charitableness! No foolish quarrelling! No fight- 
ing! Oh!’’ He clasped his hands rapturously. 


«<It looks spliffin on piper; thet sort o’ thing,’’ 
said Dan. ‘* But, some’ow, everyfink ’as a ’abit 
o’ lookin’ spliffin’ on piper. I wuz readin’ a bit 
the other d’y — I fergit nar where I read it — abaht 
it bein’ quoit roight to kill off all the superfluous 
wimming. An’, really, it seemed quoit reasonable 
’n’ kind. It did, str’ight. Ho, yuss! ‘Though, 
mindjer, I’d alw’ys thought before that the more 
wimming there was the better (’s long as they wuz 
even distributed). Seemed ter me there was n’t no 
superfluous wimming at all.’’ 

«« Nothing in the world is superfluous,’’ said the 
Idealist. 

«* You must write thet dahn if yer want me ter 
believe it,’’ said Dan, shaking his head sagely. 
«« Spread it aht thin on ’alf a dozen pages o” double- 
milled, and butter it with language. . . But 
you ain’t towld me ’ow you’ve got on.”’ 

«« Badly — very badly, I’m afraid,’’ replied the 
Idealist. ‘*I’ve tramped hundreds of miles — 
hundreds! and spoken to thousands of people — 
thousands! but with no apparent result. All 
through Surrey, Kent, Sussex, and Hampshire — in 
the villages and large towns; at fairs and races; 
anywhere, everywhere —I’ve been. I’ve preached 
in taprooms; in chapels; in the streets; once, from 
a haycart; and at all times and in all weathers — 
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hail, rain, or shine; by night, by day. I do not 
choose times and places. I wait not for opportuni- 
ties, but make them, at my pleasure. And the re- 
sult??? He paused to meet the gaze of Dan’s 
bright, questioning eyes. ‘* The result! Ah!.. . 
People listen, laugh, and forget!’’ 

«* Seems ter me, y’ know,’’ said Dan, tentatively, 
«« thet there ain’t ernough whort I call definiteness 
abaht your — er —”’ 

«« Gospel.”’ 

‘«Gospel. This ’ere love business is all very 
well in its w’y — which is a ravin’ mad w’y; but 
thet ’s nuffink: I ain’t fergittin’? whort we owe ter 
madmen — an’ by ‘we’ I mean ‘everybody ’ — 
yuss! —this ’ere love business is all very well in its 
w’y, an’ certingly ought to appeal ter the ignorant 
pipple who never read nuffink —an’ wouldn’t un- 
derstand it if they did. It ought to appeal to them, 
I reckon.’’ The Idealist nodded: he was pleased. 
‘« But it’s bin done before, thet’s where it is. 
You cawn’t git anybody ter be enthusiastic abaht 
anyfink stale, naradays, an’ it’s no manner 0” use 
a-tryin’ to. Besides, the church ’n’ chapel pipple 
’ad worked your lay ter death very nigh before you 
’ad even started.’’ 

«©The church people—to use your phrase — 
have done incalculable harm to the cause of truth 
and justice and progress in that they have subordi- 
nated love — the key-colour in Christ’s scheme of 
social and moral regeneration —to ritual and dog- 
ma. ‘That is the mistake. Christ was no ritualist 
or dogmatist. He taught that love was the whole 
law of God — the answer to every problem of what- 
soever nature —the solution to all the mysteries, 
finite and infinite, that have ever perplexed the 
world,”’ 

Dan shifted his feet restlessly and coughed. The 
Idealist had taken up a position opposite him, and 
was sawing the air with his tenuous right hand. His 
hat was pushed back from his forehead, and his 
eyes bulged. He had a peculiarly unctuous method 
of speaking; it was laboured and slightly theatrical. 
His gestures, too, were grotesquely stiff. There 
was no grace or dignity in him — only earnestness. 
It was a matter of temperament whether he made 
you laugh or cry. 

*«God, our Father,’ he went on, feverishly, 
after a short pause, during which he seemed to have 
lost his theme, ‘‘ looks down from above upon this 
little, turbulent world with its formless aspirations 
and struggles after gaudy vanities which it mistakes 
for happiness. He hears its cries of unrest; its 
peevish appeals to Him for guidance, . . . and 
is very sorry for it. ‘Little children,’ He says, 
‘love one another.” And we ask: ‘Is God deaf or 
dead, that He does not answer prayer?’ ”’ 

«« Ah!’’ breathed Dan, pulling at his pipe. 

The Idealist laughed sadly, and waved aside the 
folly of the world with a weak, thin hand. 

«* But I am wearying you with my talk?’’ he said. 


Dan did not deny it. 

«<I am tired, too,’’ the Idealist said, covering a 
yawn with his hand. ‘<I shall go up to my 
room.’” 

«<You’ll find everyfink clean and tidy,’’ said 
Dan. ‘‘ There’s a fire laid, if yer like ter light it. 
We ’d ha’ ’otted up somefink for yer to eat if we’d 
known you was comin’ beck terday. But, yer see, 
you ’re so uncerting. Shell I git you a light?’’ 

‘*No. Ican find my way. I suppose there ’s 
a candle up there?’’ 

** Yuss.”’ 

«Thank you. 

«* Good-night.’’ 

Dan watched the Idealist as he toiled slowly up 
the stairs. He smiled to himself and rubbed his 
chin with his hand meditatively. 

«Pore ole chap!’’ he said. 


II 


The street in which the Idealist lived was a poor 
one. He had lived in it for many years, and was 
well known to his neighbours. They accounted him 
mad because his life was toward the regeneration of 
mankind. . . . To such a low ebb is human- 
ity fallen! 

The room he rented in Dan’s house was small, 
and situated on the second story. Every time the 
Idealist returned to it, after a long absence, it seemed 
to have dwindled to half its former proportions. At 
its best it was an uncomfortable room — draughty, 
low-roofed, with an inadequate grate and lumpy 
walls. Viewed by the plup-plupping light of a soft 
candle on this particular evening, it struck a ghastly 
chill to the marrow of the Idealist. He marvelled, 
in a dull way, that so much discomfort could be 
crowded into so small a space. The shiny chairs 
with their black horsehair seats, the little bedstead 
that seemed to have been fashioned out of prison 
bars, the chipped ewer and basin on the attenuated 
washstand, the table with its covering of ragged, 
green baize, the shredding carpet and the cheap 
hearth-rug that always curled up in the heat of the 
fire. . . . Ugh! what a dreary array it was! 

He was hungry, faint, and cold. He stooped 
down before the fire and struck a match. A kettle 
was perched on the coals, and a teapot lounged 
drunkenly amongst the ashes in the fender. He 
blew out the match. He would not light the fire. 
It smoked, he remembered. Then he could not 
wait. He would go out and get a meal at some 
coffee-shop. 

He went out, closing the room door behind him, 
and descended the stairs. Dan had gone in. The 
Idealist, looking back along the dark passage, saw 
him sitting in the kitchen, talking to his wife across 
the table. The firelight played on his face. There 
was food before him. His wife, a comely woman, 
was smiling at his words. . . . The Idealist en- 
vied him. 


Good-night.’’ 
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He passed into the street. It was quite dark 
now, and the lamps were lit. No one was stirring. 
The windows in the houses gleamed yellow. Above, 
the sky was purple-black. He walked along the 
white pavement with his head down, and his hands 
thrust deep into his pockets, for the wind had now 
attained its full strength. ‘Turning the corner, he 
paused where a coffee-shop flaunted its invisible sign- 
board of hot odours across his path. He pushed 
open the door and sat down at a sloppy table, where 
already two other men were sitting, playing domi- 
noes. They gazed at him for two or three seconds, 
seeing no more of him than his mean exterior; then 
returned to their game, their idle curiosity satiated. 
The Idealist took a more vital interest inthem. He 
propped his rounded shoulders against the high back 
of the seat and watched them steadily. They were 
to him the embodiment of human fatuity. For the 
Idealist, with his mean body and odd vestments, 
had for his fellows the love that is linked, through 
pity, to contempt. 

A woman — the waitress — approached the table. 
She was young and plump to bursting-point. Her 
cheeks were puffy and streaky. Her arms bulged in 
ridges of pink fat where her sleeves terminated. 
She grinned, revealing white, strong teeth, and 
pushed back her untidy, black hair from her fore- 
head with red, swollen fingers. 

‘«She is body right through,’’ 
Idealist. 

He gazed at her with embarrassing intentness. 

«« Well, sir?’’ she snapped tartly. 

He stirred himself slowly. 

‘<Two pieces of Victoria cake. I think it is 
Victoria cake. . . . with the glossy white sugar on 
top. And a small cup of tea. You sell a small 
cup of tea for a halfpenny, don’t you?’’ 

The woman nodded, and departed to the black 
rear of the shop, where a red gleam of fire glowed 
mysteriously. 

There were thirty or forty people in the shop. 
The humid air was hot and heavy with the smell of 
cooking food. A babel of voices assailed his ears; 
hard, strident voices raised in loud conversation or 
blatant laughter. Cheap prints, murky with accu- 
mulations of soot and dust, were pasted on the walls. 
A huge bunch of holly and mistletoe, wrinkled and 
black with age, hung from the ceiling. The floor 
was uncarpeted and strewn with greasy fragments 
of food. 

Presently the woman brought him what he had 
ordered, and he began to eat and drink. The un- 
healthy sweetness of the soft cake clogged his teeth 
and stopped his breath and clotted on his lips. All 
the more need for the tea! He was not one to 
waste his poor substance on the unnecessary. 

When he had eaten and drunk, he drew from his 
pocket a queer, dog’s-eared little volume of manu- 
script. He fixed a pair of obsolete, horn-rimmed 
spectacles across his nose and begantoread. Ashe 


thought the 


read he mouthed each syllable silently and gestured 
furtively with his hands under the table as one de- 
claiming to a crowd. Sometimes he shook his head 
or smiled or wiped his eyes. 

Presently there were breaks in his mouthing. 
His humourous hat nodded on his doddering head, 
and he fell asleep. 

The plump waitress, grudging him his tenure of 
the seat, and urged thereto by the secret nods and 
winks and whispered injunctions of the domino- 
players, emptied a half-filled saucer on the brim of 
his hat. The brown drops of moisture fell forward 
on his ragged beard and backward on his coat-collar. 
This was an appeal to the other customers’ percep- 
tion of the ludicrous not to be resisted. Every one 
stood up to watch the proceeding. An intermittent 
giggling rippled through the room. 

Still the poor Idealist slept. In his sleep he 
dreamed. His dream was worthy of him. But, 
whilst he dreamed, he snored hideously. 


Ill 


A thing of mighty import to the world was made 
known to the poor Idealist in his dream. 

A vision was vouchsafed to him. It seemed to 
him that he talked with God, face to face, and was 
not afraid. And God told him when the Last 
Great Day should come. And God blessed him, 
and put words into his mouth and courage into his 
heart and sent him forth to do His work. 


IV 


The Idealist shook off sleep. 

He opened his eyes and gazed around. 
thing was blurred and indistinct. 

The coffee-shop was empty of customers. The 
lights were all out, with the exception of one tiny 
jet of blue flame that burned just above his head. 
The cold air was blowing in through the open door, 
causing the bunch of evergreens, pendent from the 
ceiling, to swing madly. ‘The gnarled holly-berries 
and the dusty leaves gleamed red and silver in the 
unsteady light. . . . There was a puddle of 
sticky moisture on one of the tables. The light 
fell on that, too, and drew a sparkle of iridescence 
from it. 

The Idealist rose and left the shop. His brain 
was quivering. His heart leaped within him. He 
walked buoyantly, holding his shoulders back and 
his head erect. 

Whilst he had been sleeping the snow had fallen 
and covered the earth. The streets were carpeted 
with diamond dust. The sky was clear now. The 
moon shone and filled the air with white light. 
The windows in the houses still gleamed yellow 
through the darkness. But the wind was at rest. 

A great multitude of people filled the streets; 
old men with ruddy cheeks and long grey beards; 
old women, bowed and bent, but endowed with 
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the rare beauty of age; young men and maidens, 
tall, strong, and comely; those on whom the rich 
dower of years had fallen lightly, the parents of 
lusty youth; little children, lisping, laughing, turn- 
ing loving faces to one another. 

To all the Idealist said, ‘‘ Follow me.’’ 

The people heard his voice, and trembled. 
There was that in his face which filled them with 
awe. One by one they meekly laid aside their toys 
and their tools to follow him unencumbered. No man 
laughed at him. Some there were who smiled and 
reached forward, through the crowd that thronged 
around him, to touch his hand. And the little chil- 
dren loved him. The little children, who had 
mocked him, loved him. 

He led the great multitude out from the cramped 
town into the broad fields, where God lived in the 
moonlight. The scent of the soil filled his nostrils. 
The wind held messages for him from God. He 
stood upon a high hill. The people who had fol- 
lowed him waited. He saw the naked soul of 
each, 

He delivered his gospel. In the old days he had 
been a man without power to speak. His tongue 
was pointless; his words could not pierce the hearts 
of men. But now it was as though the voice of 
God spoke within him. He told the people when 
that Last Great Day would come. They listened, 
silently, fear gripping their hearts. Then a cry, 
more horr:ble than any dream of Hell, shook them. 
Panic seized them. They writhed and moaned 
and prayed to the Idealist to save them. 

‘There was no question; his word was truth. 

Some there were who scoffed with white 
lips and returned to the cities. Others cursed 
God and opened for themselves the gates to Eter- 
nity. The Idealist saw their souls, like ulcered 
corpses, shaken in the wind and lifted up and beaten 
down to earth. He saw their souls, like blind 
hands, groping — groping for the light that drenched 
them. He wept. But the wind came with its 
message and dried his tears. 

«« Let us pray,’” he said. 

The voices of the people were hushed. With 
one accord they bent their knees and bowed their 
heads down tothe ground. Their feet had trodden 
away the snow from the black earth where they 
stood, but all around the plain was silver. Gaunt 
trees overlooked them. Night-birds called hoarsely 
to each other across the silence. 

The Idealist raised his eyes to the pure moon and 
prayed. His whole being went out in prayer. The 
tears ran down his cheeks, and great sobs shook his 
voice. He was filled with sweet pity for the multi- 
tude that had followed him. He understood them. 
And his soul longed to comfort them. 

««Oh God!’’ he prayed, ‘‘ give to us a little of 
Thy strength, for we are very weak.”’ 

And all the people cried out with a loud voice, 
for their souls were shaken. 


** Make us once more as little children, Oh God, 
that we may know our weakness better, and learn 
strength. . . . We are like plucked lilies in the 
sun,Oh God. The light of Thy countenance withers 
us because we have no root in Thee . . . Oh God, 
draw our hearts upward that our eyes may know 
Thee! ”’ 

Again the people cried out. 

A maiden rose up and began to sing. The light 
of Heaven was on her; her eyes shone bright with 
simple faith. At the sound of her singing the mur- 
muring of the people ceased. Slowly they raised 
their heads. A quavering voice —the voice of an 
old man—joined in the anthem. Then a little 
child, laughing, leaped in its mother’s arms and 
clapped its hands and sang too. Thereupon there 
went up to the gates of Heaven a mighty song of 
praise. . .. 

As the hour of dawn approached darkness hid 
behind the people, whose faces were turned east- 
ward. Five beams of light, like the fingers of a 
hand, rose over the edge of the world, and showered 
down gold upon the land, touching the heads of 
countless worshippers. It seemed a symbol of Divine 
beneficence. . . . 

One by one the people passed before the Idealist, 
kneeling down at his feet to receive his blessing. 
To each he gave a special mission and a special 
message. 

To the Maidens he said: ‘* Minister.’’ 

To the Young Men: ‘* Work.’’ 

To Age: ‘* Counsel.’’ 

To the Children: ‘< Be.”’ 

Then he sent them forth. They departed to the 
east and to the west, to the north and to the south, 
everywhere preaching the new gospel. It was not 
a gospel of terror, as it at first seemed. It was a 
gospel of love. The Last Great Day was not an 
abyss, but a goal. God had vouchsafed this sign 
in mercy to His heedless creatures—to stir their 
hearts to a quicker knowledge of Him, that He 
might gather them all into His Heaven. 


V 


That was the beginning. 

The Idealist himself went where the finer dirt of 
civilisation congested in the cities — where life was 
foul sweetness. He went also to the Very Poor. 
An account ofall that he did would fill many books. 
Everywhere he was successful, because of the special 
knowledge with which he had been endowed of 
God. He was filled with the Holy Ghost, so that 
his face shone with Divine light and his form was 
transfigured. Men and women, beholding him for 
the first time, were seized with fear, and said: 

««This is indeed the second coming of the 
Christ! ”’ 

Nevertheless, his fame spread abroad but slowly, 
for he worked secretly and enjoined his disciples to 
make no mention of him to any man. . . . 
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One day he entered the cathedral in a beautiful 
English city. It was Easter Sunday—a golden 
day, full of promise — and the cathedral was filled. 
The crashing music of the organ mingled with the 
voices of the people, upraised in holy song. Shafts 
of light filtered weakly through the stained windows, 
and touched the moulding of the ancient, time-pol- 
ished pulpit. Points of amber-coloured radiance 
burned in the shadows. 

The Idealist passed slowly up the centre aisle of 
the church, keeping his eyes bent upon the ground. 
He looked neither to the right nor to the left, but he 
was conscious that the peovle were closely regarding 
him. As he passed along he left behind him silence. 
When at last he reached the chancel and mounted 
the altar-steps, every voice was hushed, and only 
the music of the organ continued. The Idealist 
stood waiting until this, too, should cease. The 
organist was blind and played on, seeing nothing, 
hearing nothing save the music of his creation. At 
last there was silence. 

Then the Idealist delivered his message. 

The people listened — some, with white, ecstatic 
faces; some, fearfully. One man rose with dry 
eyes and quivering limbs, and raised his shaking 
hands to Heaven and cried: 

««God be merciful to me a sinner! ”’ 

This he said over and over again. He was an 
old man with a white beard and a passion-worn 
face. His voice was harsh and shrill and broken. 
The people marvelled that he should be so moved, 

. for he was their pastor. When he had cried 
out a great many times, he suddenly began to weep, 
and threw himself, face forward, on the ground at 
the feet of the Idealist. 

At another time he found himself in the house of 
a man with a famous name. 

He stood in a beautiful room, listening to the con- 
versation of the man and the man’s guests. He was 
unobserved. He stood near the window, looking 
down into a quiet, grass-grown street, where nothing 
stirred except a few brown leaves in the grey road. 
A heavy curtain hid him from the other occupants 
of the room. 

The man with a famous name was speaking. He 
had a soft, slow, sweet voice. His words flowed 
forth from his lips evenly and readily. There was 
no casting about in a disordered brain for fit 
phrases. 

«©You ask me what I think of life?’’ he was 
saying. ‘* My dear people, I don’t think of life. 
I would as soon think of death, or duty, or some 
other equally unpleasant abstraction. . . . I take 
things as they come —to use a vulgarism. And if 
the things do n’t come, I send a man to fetch them! 

. I have no unwieldy ambitions or passions; no 


religion. . . . My bed of roses is free from these 
psychic fleas. I haven’t even a desire to reform 
people. Why should I have? I am no amateur 


policeman to tell the world to ‘move on.’ _I realise 


that movement is more often oscillation than progress, 
and I am content merely to be!”’ 

The guests of the man with a famous name purred 
gently. A pause for mental recuperation followed 
the purr. 

During the pause the Idealist stepped from behind 
the curtain. 

The man with a famous name saw him and 
dropped his tea-cup into the fender. It fell with a 
tiny crash. The guests all started to their feet — 
the women clutching at the men’s sleeves — and 
stood facing the Idealist. On the smooth face of 
each fear was chasing haggard lines. The man with 
a famous name seemed to shrivel and shiver like a 
cold monkey. His jaw dropped, and the fleshy 
outlines of his sensuous face hardened. He spoke; 
and his voice came in a hoarse, broken whisper. 

<< What must I do?’’ he cried. *«* You are from 
God. . . . what must I do?... It... it 
ism't... eo le. FT...2... Tel me 

. what must I do? . .. I am afraid... 
You are from God! . . . God! . . . He forgives 

. Speak tome . . . Tell me to do something. 
I will give up . . . all this, anything. Only tell 
me... What mustI do?”’... 

Again: the Idealist went into the house of an 
obscure Philistine who lived at Brixton, and was old 
and rich and single. The Philistine was entertain- 
ing other Philistines like unto himself. The party 
sat close together before the fire at the end of a 
table that was strewn with the disordered remains 
of dinner. The ladies had risen, The conversation 
was interspersed with oaths and boisterous laughter. 

During a sober lull a younger member of the 
party asked: 

««Do you know Marple’s dead?’’ 

And the following dialogue ensued: 

««Marple? Dead? No!’’ 

‘*Yes, Went off rather suddenly yesterday 
morning.’” 

«« What did he die of ?”’ 

«* Too much ‘life.’ ”’ 

«« He was a nice fellow.”’ 

«* Yes, a very decent chap.’’ 

“««T liked him.’’ 

“««So did I.’’ 

**So did I. There was nothing narrow-minded 
about him. He simply abominated cant of any sort.’” 

A pause. 

««Say, do any of you fellows believe in a future 
state, and all that sort of thing ?”’ 

A longer pause. At last the host says : 

«< Well, I must confess I do believe in some- 
thing of the sort myself. I can’t quite get recon- 
ciled, somehow, to the idea that when I die there ’s 
an end of me.”’ 

«“No?” 

os Ne.” 

««Tt’s queer, this prevalent superstition about 


Heaven and Hell.’’ 
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«« Oh, ine ory Hell! ! 
about Heaven and Hell. . not the popular 
Heaven and Hell. Heaven’s absurd, you know. 
So is Hell. They’re both absurd. No man of 
culture believes in the popular Heaven and Hell, 
nowadays. ‘The lower classes have taken over that 
branch of religion entirely! ’’ 

** You think so?”’ 

*« Think so! Of course I think so. Who 
thinks otherwise? Imagine a place where you ’re 
always burning and never consumed! — if you can, 
that is. I confessI can’t. No, no. It’s utter bosh!’* 

«« What sort of a future state do you believe in, 
then? ”’ 

*«*«Me? O,I don’t know. Er . 

. er... Oh, a spiritual state. Yes, a 
spiritual state! You know. No dodily sufferings, 
of course; only remorse and vain longing, and all 
that sort of thing.’’ 

“ce H’m! >? 

«¢] don’t for a moment think —I cannot think 
so — that God—oh, yes! I believe in a God, 
certainly; I’m no heathen — draws any hard and 
fast line between saint and sinner as the Bible and 
the clergymen would have us suppose. I believe 
that any fellow who lives a fairly decent life and 
does n’t do anybody any harm is all right. You 
never find that the best fellows—the fellows who ’]] 
do you a good turn, and go out of their way to do 
it, too— have any sort of notion about faith and 
fearing God, and so on. Why should they bother 
their heads about such things? So long as they go 
to church with the wife on Sundays, and put money 
in the bag, and subscribe to all the local charities, 
and vote in the church interest, perhaps. . . 
it’s the respectable thing to do. . . . Idon’t 
see that any one has a right to expect them to do 
anything further. ‘They have done quite enough. 
And they are perfectly right in leaving Holy Mys- 
teries — what is it? Theology —to the clergymen 
whom we pay to understand such things and explain 
them to us. That’s my opinion, and it’s an opin- 
ion, I venture to assert, which has many respectable 
supporters! ”’ 

‘* Holy mysteries! ”’ 

os ff think — you don’t mind my saying so — / 
think you ’re rather too vague. / think,now. 

«« Wed better join the ladies? So do I!’ 

There was laughter, and the men rose to leave the 
room. On the threshold they met the Idealist. 

In the instant that they saw him a startled silence 
fell onthem. One of their number had lingered be- 
hind to examine more closely an etching on the wall. 
The silence caused him to lift his flushed face and 
turn it towards the door with a thick ** Hullo! what’s 
up?’’ Then, seeing the Idealist, he faltered, and his 
voice died suddenly. 

«* Who are you?”’ the Philistines asked. 

The Idealist replied: «*I am a man from God. 
I come with a message to each one of you.’’ 


I wasn’t talking 


. . a state of 


At that they surged back into the middle of the 
room, as a turbulent sea surges back from the rocks, 
murmuring like the sea. They stood, all huddled 
together, listening and trembling. 

The Idealist stood facing them, and gave them his 
message from God. And when he had made an 
end of speaking, they were all filled with wild fear, 
and cried to him to save them. 

Once the Idealist revisited the street in London, 
where he had lived before the night of his vision, 
when God revealed Himself to him. The evening 
was warm and fine. The streets were alive with 
children at play. The sound of their thin voices 
filled the air. At the doors of the houses mean- 
souled men and women were standing. ‘The Ideal- 
ist entered a house, and descended the stairs to the 
basement. It was very dark. The banister, by 
which he guided his steps, was cold with foul 
exhalations. The decaying wood of the stairs 
crumbled and rattled under his feet. A cat pushed 
its soft body between his legs and the wall. He 
saw its green eyes gleaming up at him through the 
darkness. He pushed open a door, and entered a 
room at the back of the house. 

The room was imperfectly lighted by a window 
that overlooked twelve square yards of green flags, 
bounded by a low black wall. A fantastic tracery 
of green mildew clung to the wall, A high, brown 
water-butt, supported on a squat, lop-sided, wooden 
stool of massive proportions, stood in a corner of the 
yard. Battered fragments of discarded furniture 
and other dééris littered the flags. 

The room itself was a square apartment. It con- 
tained a table, the lower framework of a sofa, across 
which was stretched some canvas sacking to serve for 
bed, one or two boxes, and a great, wooden chair. 
It contained, besides, a woman and a dead baby. 

The woman sat in the chair with the dead baby 
on her lap. Her head hung forward on her breast. 
Her eyes looked into the grate. She sat quite mo- 
tionless, save for a restless, spasmodic movement of 
her hands over the tiny corpse she held. She was 
moaning softly. Her voice kept time to the move- 
ment of her hands. 

She did not hear the Idealist enter the room, so 
that he stood, for some minutes, unregarded. Then, 
as his presence made itself felt, the woman turned 
her head and looked at him. Her face was a mask 
for lack of expression. It had been a beautiful face, 
—a good face before sorrow transfigured it. 

«« Who are you?’’ she asked him. ‘* God?”’ 

His heart was torn within him so that he could 
not answer. 

«« No, no,’’ she said. ‘* You are not God. You 
have a kind face. God is not kind. God is cruel 

. . Oh! socruel! It would be better if there 
were no God. . . . Look at this,’’ she continued, 
holding up the body of her babe before him. ‘* This 
was my child. It was the last thing I had. God 
gave it to me; God took it away. Why did He 
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take it away? I loved it, and I loved Him better, 
because I loved His gift. . . . He took away my 
husband before that, and I did not even murmur. I 
said: ‘Thy will be done.’ I have served God 
humbly and faithfully always. I have trusted in him. 
I have obeyed His ordinances. Why has He re- 
warded me thus? If you come from God and are 
going back to Him, tell Him that I, His creature, 
hate Him. . . . That He is a false God... 
GR +c + Os 

She turned and kissed the cold, grey face of her 
dead child. 

The Idealist knelt down upon the black floor, 
and prayed aloud to God to vouchsafe a measure of 
His Divine mercy to this, His stricken servant. The 
childless widow looked on at him with hard, bright, 
eyes, and mocked whilst he prayed. 

«« God laughs?’’ she said. 

But soon she also was praying. . . . 

Thus and thus God blessed the work of the 
Idealist. Everywhere he won new disciples. He 
even reclaimed many of those who, at the begin- 
ning, had scoffed with white lips and returned to 
the cities. And the disciples he won went forth 
and won other disciples, till in every land the 
Truth was known. . 

At first regeneration was wrought through fear. 
Human nature shuddered to its core. Men made 
bargains with God. 

It was an era of psychic chaos. 

But chaos resolved itself, and there dawned a 
morning of love. Men learned to joy in right-doing. 
Evil irked them. . . . The world went forward, 
singing. 

Day and night, summer and winter, seedtime and 
harvest, still continued. The world was the old 
world still. Men worked, and women loved and 
suffered. Only there was no sin. 


VI 


The Idealist spent the night before the Last Great 
Day in prayer and fasting. He climbed to the top 
of a high mountain, and there communed with God. 
The mountain was on the coast, and the restless sough 
of the sea, washing its base, came up to him through 
the silence. Yet the silence was the greater for this 
sound of the sea. 

No moon shone in the sky. 
den from the eyes of men. 
wide plain, a myriad of tiny lights kept watch, 
wind, as it surged upward, was full of voices. 
the silence was the greater for these voices. 

In the darkness, and the silence, and the solitude, 
the Idealist saw visions. He saw, as it were, with 
the eyes of God. The mountain on which he 
stood overlooked the world. He marvelled that the 
world was such a little place. 

In that hour he understood Eternity. . . . 


The Last Great Day dawned. The sky was a 


The stars were hid- 
Down below, on the 
The 
Yet 


blaze of glory. Nature’s countless voices were 
hushed, and a silence of awe brooded over all things. 
Mighty silence! The world hung suspended be- 
tween the Finite and the Infinite. 

The uttermost ends of the earth were drawn 
close. The people gathered together in one place 
from al] parts. ‘They came over the sea in ships — 
men of an unknown race; they came on the wings 
of the wind in ships— ships that rode the air. 
There were men from every clime. The whole 
world’s populace was there —a limitless crowd, 
dipping down behind the horizon. There were 
men of genius; there were fools; there were the 
aforetime despised men — those whom an arrogant 
world reckoned with the failures; there were the 
leaders and the rank-and-file. And there were the 
women and the sweet children. 

Every one was beautiful, and there was no weak- 
ness. 

At the appointed hour a light flashed from 
Heaven, and the oncoming night rolled away for 
ever. The sun and the moon and the stars stood 
still, and darkness and death were banished from off 
the face of the earth. The trees and the flowers 
bloomed perennially. Every man lived on unceas- 
ingly in the place he had made for himself. The 
souls of the departed rose again and mingled with 
the souls that had mourned them. Through the 
living were expiated the sins of the dead. . . 
Heaven and earth were wedded in indissoluble 
union. ... 


Vil 


Ages passed. 

The Idealist awoke. 

The inexorable click-click of dominoes on the 
coffee-shop table was responsible for his awakening. 
He shivered feverishly and looked around with a 
mist of sleep still clogging his brain. The coffee-shop 
was emptying. The plump waitress was sitting at a 
table near the door, talking with a man who wore a 
coarse apron and hada dirty face — her sweetheart, 
presumably. She was pointing to the Idealist and 
laughing. The man was laughing too. Their 
coarse derision cut the Idealist like a whip. He 
quivered. He rose in a disorganised stagger, and 
essayed to leave the place. The overripe waitress 
stood in the doorway and barred his path. He 
appraised her in a weary glance, holding his head 
averted. She saw his face in the yellow gleam of a 
street-lamp as he pulled open the door, and decided 
to forego rough jesting with him. For there were 
tears in the hollows under his eyes. 

«« Pore ole chap!’’ she said, as the door closed 


behind him. 
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REVIEWS 
FARTHEST NORTH 


Fartuest Nort; Bemnc tHe Recorp or a Voy- 
AGE OF EXPLORATION OF THE SuHiP ‘* Fram,’’ 
1893-96, anp oF A Firreen-Mowrus’ Steicu- 
Journey sy Dr. Nansen and _ LigvTENANT 
Jonansen.—By Dr. Fridtjof Nansen; with an 
Appendix by Otto Sverdrup, Captain of the 
‘« Fram.’ In two volumes. Harper && Brothers. 


R. NANSEN’S first book is addressed to 
the general public. The results of his 
scientific observations he reserves for 
papers in the technical magazines. 

Here we have the history of the long drift of the 
‘«Fram’’ the dash toward the pole by Nansen 
and his lieutenant, Johansen, and the slow and peri- 
lous return from the ‘farthest north’’ to Franz 
Josef Land, where he came across Jackson, the 
Englishman. 

For the reason that Nansen’s book hangs wholly 
upon the human interest in his courage and endur- 
ance, the first volume of Farthest North soon be- 
comes tiresome. After an entrance to the ice-field 
had been effected the progress of the ‘* Fram’’ was 
almost devoid of incident. The ship was impreg- 
nable to the assaults of the ice; it had been fitted 
up with the greatest care for the comfort of the 
men. ‘The cabin was well heated and lighted by 
electricity. The officers and crew dozed in idle- 
ness, played cards, celebrated holidays, engaged 
with zest in every small labor or amusement that 
might vary the dull monotony of the long drift. As 
for Nansen, he was driven to recording his impres- 
sions of sunsets and the aurora borealis, in the 
language of a man whose desire to write is stronger 
than his ability. We must say that seven hundred 
pages of such fine writing as the following is not 
particularly enlivening: 

«* But, O Arctic night, thou art like a woman, a 
marvelously lovely woman. Thine are the noble, 
pure outlines of antique beauty, with its marble cold- 
ness. On thy high, smooth brow, clear with the 
clearness of ether, is no trace of compassion for the 
little sufferings of despised humanity; on thy pale, 
beautiful cheek no flush of feeling. Among thy 
raven locks, waving out into space, the hoar frost 
has sprinkled its glittering crystals. The proud 
lines of thy throat, thy shoulders’ curves, are so 
noble, but oh! unbendingly cold; thy bosom’s white 
chastity is feelingless as the snowy ice. Chaste, 
beautiful and proud, though floatest through ether 
over the frozen sea, thy glittering garment woven 
of aurora-beams covering the vault of heaven. But 
sometimes I divine a twitch of pain on thy lips, and 
endless sadness dreams in thy dark eye.”’ 

These inverse anacreontics are interspersed with 
details of the life of the crew, while here or there 
a hint is given of the scientific discoveries of 


the expedition. On one point in particular Nansen 
dwells at length. This is the depth of the polar 
basin. By repeated soundings he discovered that it 
varies from 3,300 to 3,900 meters. ‘* The un- 
known polar basin has always been supposed to be 
shallow, with numerous unknown lands and islands. 

. From this assumption of a shallow polar sea 
it was concluded that the regions about the pole had 
formerly been covered with an extensive tract of land, 
of which the existing islands are simply the remains. 
. « + This great depth indicates that here, at all 
events, there has not been land in any very recent 
geological periods; and this depth is, no doubt, as 
old as the depth of the Atlantic Ocean. 

With the second volume begins the story of the 
venture of Nansen and Johansen from the ‘‘ Fram.”” 
Many unkind constructions have been put upon 
what his enemies have been pleased to call the ** de- 
sertion’’ of the ‘*Fram’’ by Nansen, and none more 
unkind than that publicly advanced by our own 
General Greely. Why Greely should have taken 
to himself the function of censor, with the recollection 
of the cannibalism of his own ill-fated expedition 
lingering in the public mind, is a problem that we 
can leave to his friends to solve. At any rate, al- 
though nearly every experienced Arctic traveler 
doubted Nansen’s theory, at the outset, it remained 
for Greely alone, among all the authorities, to cast 
aspersions upon Nansen’s courage and loyalty. We 
fail to recall at this moment a meaner insinuation 
than that conveyed by Greely’s article in Harper’s 
Weekly for September 19, 1896. But Nansen has 
answered it most effectually. He quotes Greely 
without comment in the introduction. Later, with- 
out referring to him again, but administering a finger- 
tip of rebuke that has the force of a trip-hammer, 
he gives the facts, which are these in brief: He 
knew the ‘*‘Fram’’ was safe, and he, as well 
as Sverdrup, the captain, and Scott-Hansen, was 
certain that it would eventually make its way to the 
open sea, It seemed apparent, also, that the ship 
would not drift much further north than the point 
where it rested in November, 1894, when he made 
his resolve. The observations he was then taking 
were mere repetitions of those recorded for many 
months. In any case he was certain that the ob- 
servations to be made during a sleigh-journey further 
north ‘* would outweigh in value those [ he] could 
make during the remainder of the time on board.’’ 
Moreover, he was strongly possessed with the de- 
sire to reach the pole. He communicated his views 
to the ship’s company and their acquiescence was 
only colored by the regret that they could not accom- 
pany him. None of them held Greely’s generous 
view that it was less courageous to strike out with a 
single companion across the great ice barrier than to 
remain aboard the cozy ‘‘Fram.’’ So the chief 
command was turned over ro Sverdrup and on 
March 14, 1895, accompanied by the oaken-hearted 
Johansen, with three sledges drawn by 28 dogs, 
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Nansen bade good by to the ‘‘ Fram’’ and set his 
face resolutely to the north. 

It was June 23, 1896, before these two men 
saw another human being. 

The story of the journey is too long to be re- 
counted here. On April 7, 1895, after the hard- 
est imaginable traveling over the intractable ice, 
they had attained an altitude of 86° 13.6’ N. 
There Nansen concluded that a further advance 
would be foolhardy, and the next day he turned 
southward. It was on the homeward journey, which 
he had looked forward to with passionate hope, 
that he encountered by all odds the most trying 
obstacies and the most serious perils. One by one 
his dogs died or were shot after the fearful exertion 
had rendered them useless. The supply of food 
ran short, and the travelers were often put to their 
best efforts, after a weary march of ten hours, to re- 
plenish their store. On such occasions the warlike 
appearance of walruses or polar bears was entirely 
welcome, even when the walruses ripped open the 
kayaks or the bears killed the dogs. 

At the most serious crisis in the journey homeward 
Nansen was afflicted with rheumatism, but his fine 
courage surmounted this unexpected attack. The 
least experienced reader of the book will soon per- 
ceive why Nansen succeeded beyond any man who 
preceded him in Arctic adventure. He spent his 
early life, one might say, on the edge of the polar 
sea. He was steeled against the rigors of the 
northern winter. He was a sailor from his birth. 
He added high scientific attainments to his earlier 
knowledge. But his great capital, upon which he 
could make the most prodigious drafts without fear, 
was an almost perfect physical condition. A good 
illustration of his bodily strength is given in his 
story of an adventure that befell in June, 1896. 
The kayaks drifted away from the ice. Nansen 
gave his watch to Johansen, ‘‘threw off some 
clothing,’ and leaped into the water. ‘‘ The 
water was icy cold; it was hard work swimming 
with my clothes on; and the kayaks drifted far- 
ther and farther, often quicker than I could swim. 
But all our hope was drifting there; all we possessed 
was on board — we had not even a knife with us; 
and whether I got cramp there and sunk, or turned 
back without the kayaks, it would come to pretty 
much the same thing; so I exerted myself to the 
utmost. When I got tired I turned over and swam 
on my back.’’ By great effort he overtook the 
kayaks and got aboard. On his way back he saw 
two auks near the bow and shot them! He seems 
to have been no worse for the adventure next day. 

The story of the meeting with Jackson will bear 
repetition. 

‘« Jackson: ‘I’m immensely glad to see you.’ 

«««T also.” 

«« «Have you a ship here?’ 

*««No; my ship is not here.’ 

«« «How many are there of you?’ 


*«««] have one companion on the ice-edge.’ 

«*As we talked we had begun to go in towards 
land. I took it for granted that he had recognized 
me, or at any rate understood who it was that was 
hidden behind this savage exterior. Suddenly he 
stopped, looked me fully in the face, and said: 

««« Aren’t you Nansen?’ 

¢¢¢ Yes, I am.’ 

«« « By Jove, I am glad to see you.’ ’’ 

Dr. Nansen briefly sums up the results of the ex- 
pedition as follows: 

(1) The discovery that the sea in the immediate 
neighborhood of the pole is a deep basin, not a shal- 
low one, containing many expanses of land and 
islands. 

(2) The establishment of proof that the polar 
basin ice is not solid, but broken, and that it drifts 
before the wind from Bering Strait to the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

The book is well illustrated from photographs and 
water-color sketches. 





IF CHRIST CAME TO MASHO- 
NALAND 


Trooper Peter Harket or Masnonatann.— By 
Olive Schreiner. Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
$7.25. 

RS. OLIVE SCHREINER’S new book 

is of the species that delights Exeter 

Hall,—a political sermon, half a para- 

ble, half a pamphlet, ‘‘noble and 
high-toned,’’ ‘soul-searching, conscience-appeal- 

ing,’’ ‘‘ written with absolute sincerity and in a 

spirit of passionate conviction’’—one hears the din of 

the religious press already. And those who like that 
sort of thing would better buy the book and place it 
next to Mr. Stead’s work on Chicago. The two 
should be read together, with what results will 
depend very much on each reader’s private igno- 
rance of Chicago and South Africa. In a general 
way, Mr. Stead strikes us as the more magnifi- 
cent woman of the two. However, let Mrs. 

Schreiner’s ‘‘ sense of passionate conviction’’ pass 

unquestioned. Certainly one does not set about 

adding a fresh chapter to the Gospels with a light 
heart. Likewise let it be granted that the ‘éreli- 
gious fervor’? of Mrs. Schreiner’s indictment of 

Cecil Rhodes satisfied her, at any rate, of the pro- 

priety of Christ’s appearance among the characters; 

though one may be permitted to contrast the frothy 
eloquence Miss Schreiner puts into his mouth with 
the admirable simplicity of his own recorded sayings. 

For instance, in his vision to Peter Halket, Christ 

says: ‘And if you would learn a secret, even before 

man trod here, in the days when the dicynodont 
bent yearningly over her young, and the river-horse 
which you find now nowhere on the earth’s surface, 
save buried in stone, called with love to his mate; 
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and the birds, whose footprints are on the rocks, flew 
in the sunshine, calling joyfully to one another, —even 
in those days, when man was not, the foredawn of 
this kingdom had broken on the earth.’’ You do not 
gather from the Bible that Christ would thus address 
an unlettered youth of twenty. Christ’s soliloquies, 
indeed, are rambling and inconclusive, the weakest 
part of the book. In his conversation with the 
trooper are passages of grim irony that startle one 
painfully; and the second part of the narrative, the 
scene where Peter Halket gives up his life to save a 
nigger, is capitally written. But for the way in 
which the motive of the book is set forth, the protest 
against the cruelty of the Chartered Company’s sol- 
diers, their passion for gold, their immorality, and 
the whole policy and personal character of Cecil 
Rhodes, we have less respect. Indeed, the peculiar 
impertinence of books of this sort is that the author is 
able to put a fictitious value on his opinions by attrib- 
uting them to Christ. What right Mrs. Schreiner 
has to speak tor Christ is not very apparent. The 
secret must remain hidden in her imagination. Most 
people will lay down this book with the conviction 
that Mr. Rhodes will be certainly damned, unless he 
reforms quickly. Mrs. Schreiner provides us with 
no facts to support the belief, no data which we can 
examine for ourselves; but — she gives us Christ’s 
word for it. That settles it, It is of no use now to 
sketch out Mr. Rhodes’s policy, to show the wis- 
dom, the kindliness that underlie it. Judgment has 
already been delivered by a court from which there 
is no appeal, That is the exquisite unfairness of it. 
People have not time to read Parliamentary records 
and burrow into blue-books. They prefer accepting 
Mrs. Schreiner’s condemnation of Mr. Rhodes by 
the agency of Christ. Every page in this book 
would require a volume to refute it, and it is simpler 
to take the thing as it stands. Mrs. Schreiner, in- 
deed, has carefully sheltered herself from the possibil- 
ity of inquiry into the truth of her accusations by 
making Christ responsible for them. If she would 
say what she wants to say about South Africa and 
Mr. Rhodes with less allegory and more category, it 
would be better. Mrs. Schreiner, of course, is in a 
position extremely irksome to a sincere and emo- 
tional woman. She is living among the horrors that 
accompany the change from barbarism to civilization 
ofa freshly opened country. She is wroth that South 
Africa cannot be colonized according to the precepts 
of the Sermon on the Mount. She sees the inevita- 
ble sufferings of the conquered people; she sees also 
the sort of men who always swarm into a new terri- 
tory. They do not to her look like agents of civili- 
zation; but they probably are. She loathes and 
despises them—no doubt, quite rightly; she makes 
herself the champion of the oppressed. She will not 
call them rebels when they rise against the Chartered 
Company. To her they are brave and desperate 
men fighting for liberty. She writes books in praise 
ofthem. And yet somehow civilization increases— 


and so do the niggers, in spite of raids and promis- 
cuous hangings; and South Africa is better to-day 
than it was ten years ago. It only proves that a 
sensitive woman should live anywhere but in a land 
that is being slowly weaned from savagery. Mrs. 
Schreiner’s policy of humanitarian impulsiveness 
would kill English rule in South Africa in about 
twelve months. 





THE EPIC OF THE 
ADVANCED WOMAN 


Patience SPARHAWK AND Her Times.— By Gertrude 
Atherton. r2mo. Fobn Lane. $1.50. 


RS. ATHERTON’S theory of life 
would seem to be, that the universe, 
and man especially, may go the devil, 
provided that woman is allowed com- 

plete and selfish satisfaction of every whim. This 
is certainly Patience Sparhawk’s view; and by con- 
stant implication that Patience is a noble creature, 
Mrs. Atherton would seem to make it her own. 
Patience picks her way through life with profound 
egoism, and with steadfast and instinctive vulgarity. 
Her career is indeed so richly variegated that in 
relating it, Mrs. Atherton may hope to have done 
away once and for all with the modern heroine as 
depicted in a thousand other novels. Patience, as 
she careens through the four hundred and eighty- 
eight pages of this monumental work, epitomizes the 
emancipated female, and has been provided with all 
her suitable advantages. To begin with, she has 
the rare chance of being brought up in the rough 
country near Monterey by a drunken and vicious 
mother, and to have as her only intimate a girl who, 
later, as La Rosita, a comic opera star, is noted for 
the cool and calculating quality of her vice. As is 
the way with girls destined to ultimate emancipation, 
Patience aspires strongly, and her intelligence 
expands. One can already see her a reporter on 
the New York Wor/d— but this is yet to come. 

With no mean stage-craft, Mrs. Atherton arranges 
a conflagration in which she consumes the drunken 
mother, and then sends her heroine East, to an almost 
ludicrously narrow religious household in Mariaville. 
Here Patience easily realizes the light character of 
organized religion. She becomes what Mrs. Atherton 
calls a ‘* brainy’? woman. She also arrives at 
extreme beauty, and in accordance with the models 
which her creator is following, begins to demand 
of life its lustful satisfactions. Beverly Peele, in a 
rather uncontrolled way, kisses her on the mouth 
during an evening call, and in the next chapter we 
find him married to her. 

To the management of this marriage, Mrs. Ath- 
erton brings an audacity which her predecessors have 
lacked. Marital unhappiness we expect, and we 
know that the slightest suggestion of infidelity on the 
husband’s part excuses the wife in any license. But 
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Beverly Peele’s affection for his wife is constant and 
strong, and his only faults are dislike of city life, 
Heine’s prose, and over-done steak. Patience tires 
of him in a month, and our sympathy is demanded 
for her when, after several ineffectual attempts to 
be rid of him and his love, she decides to leave him. 
The ‘‘brilliant social leader’’ becomes a ‘‘news- 
paper woman.’’ In this capacity she succeeds 
admirably, although at first itis ‘‘ discouraging to be 
put on the trail of a fashionable scandal and fail 
to gather any facts.’” Later she consents to return 
and nurse her husband, who is dangerously ill. In 
her moments of leisure, ‘‘in the heart of the dark, 
cool, little wood, Patience swung two hammocks,”’ 
and proceeded to make a man fall in love with her. 
In a month or two she has forgotten him and has 
entangled a brilliant criminal lawyer. This is 
serviceable, for she is being tried for the murder of 
her husband (he accidentally gave himself an over- 
dose of morphine). She is condemned, sentenced 
to death, and after having flatteringly large amounts 
of space devoted to her by the sensational press, is 
finally, somewhat to the regret of asympathetic reader, 
pardoned in the e/ectrocution chair. At the moment 
of preparation for death, her only thought was ‘* pas- 
sionate resentment that she, with her magnificent 
endowment for happiness, should be snuffed out in 
her youth.’’ 

In the invention of numerous minor episodes, and 
in her English, Mrs. Atherton is a slightly chast- 
ened Laura Jean Libbey, and in diatribe against 
social conditions, a calmer Marie Corelli. It is 
improbable that the proportion of vulgar people in 
the world is anything like so great as in this book. 








AMERICAN ESSAYS 


Boox anp Heart.— By Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson. r2mo. Harper &§ Brothers. $1.50. 


HE lover of clear thinking and plain 
speaking will have a pleasant hour or two 
when he sits down to read these essays. 


He may not accept unquestioned all that 
Colonel Higginson offers; yet the most enjoyable 
things in the book may be those passages where ob- 
jections find readiest lodgment. Good, honest, 
well-knit literature is on every page, touched with 
the distinction afforded by an exceptional charm of 
character direct from the writer. Colonel Higgin- 
son is unflinchingly American, in attitude, if not 
in action; we might almost wince, were we English, 
at a few of his pen-jabs; yet he is never short of 
geniality in the outcome. Acicular as his words not 
unfrequently are, they prick with an electrical balm 
at their points, — the best proof of excellent literary 
art. 
As a critic Colonel Higginson has his individuality 
on his sleeve, especially in the case of Mr. Stephen 
Crane, whose Red Badge of Courage he lauds ad 


astra, explaining that in the story Mr. Crane’s 
‘«slipshod grammar seems a part of the breathless 
life and action.’’ As for ‘breathless life,’’ we 
prefer it to breathless death; but neither seems de- 
sirable. Moreover, our recollections of battle are 
quite devoid of the greens, and golds, and purples, 
and oranges so lavishly present in Mr. Crane’s 
style of description. We recollect some passages in 
Colonel Higginson’s own Army Life in a Black Regi- 
ment, much more truly realistic than anything 
The Red Badge of Courage can offer. 

It is when Colonel Higginson trains his pen upon 
life itself that he is most at home with his work. 
Few writers have equaled him in the luminous 
presentation of inside conditions when discussing 
phases of American civilization. He has always 
been a radical of radicals; but his temper has been 
sane, his motives noble; and for fifty years, or nearly, 
his place has been on the front line of battle for 
great reforms in American life. He was one of the 
famous ‘‘ Atlantic group’’ of writers, whose works 
form the real foundation of American literature; 
for Irving and Cooper and Poe somehow set them- 
selves apart, not offering themselves as suitable 
corner-stones for a great edifice. But Colonel Hig- 
ginson has permitted himself to scatter, why, we 
need not here inquire, so that, although his influence 
has been equal to the greatest, the concrete product 
of his work has a somewhat scrappy appearance, 
which is not absent from Book and Heart. He 
has been, perhaps, too much a journalist, too versa- 
tile, too over-anxious about many irons in the fire; 
and yet he has wrought nobly, so nobly and effectively 
that we cannot wish he had chosen a narrower field 
and fewer activities. 

The essays in Book and Heart show that the 
author is a man who knows books and has a great 
heart. Literature and broad human sympathy were 
never more generously and engagingly blended. 
Scholarship of a truly delightful flavor informs the 
style, and from page to page, from essay to essay, 
twinkles the precious spark of personal magnetism. 
Sometimes he almost draws us over the line to him 
at the very point where we most hesitate to cross. 
It is because he is considerate that he never offends 
while making dust of some diamond dearly cherished 
by the reader,—the dust is so iridescent and floats 
away so like a sunset cloud. 

But good common sense forms the larger part of 
Colonel Higginson’s offerings. In a few words he 
says a great deal. Some of his sentences have 
wedge-like force; they seem to split a thought and 
release fresh elements of manly wisdom. ‘A 
nation,”” he says, ‘‘is tested, not by watching the 
class which looks down, but by the class which 
looks up.”” Then headds: <«‘ In England the upper 
classes naturally and innocently look down, and the 
middle and lower classes look up. In the United 
States the so-called upper class may or may not look 
down; but the rest do not look up, and this makes 
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an ineradicable difference.’’ It would be hard to 
find a terser, clearer, or more suggestive statement 
of the difference between English and American 
civilizations. 

The book has a ripe taste in the reading; it 
smacks of age in which there is no hint of senility. 
To both old and young it will bring the good gift of 
high thought and refined expression. 








A CANADIAN POET 
Tue Book or tHe Native.— By Charles G. D. 
Roberts. 16m, Lamson, Wolffe &¥ Co. $r.oo. 


R. ROBERTS has been best known, 
heretofore, as the first of the Cana- 
dian group of young poets, and one 


of the leaders in the movement tow- | 


ards natural piety, if one may use the phrase. 
His Songs of the Common Day gave him place as 
an interpreter of the austere and sober in the world 
of visible beauty. He touched the fir woods, the 
farm scenes, the seasonable changes of the year, the 
aspects of earth in his own country, and heightened 
them with beauty. There was always a dignity 
and nobleness in his attitude of mind towards na- 
ture, and an innate reverence of tone in his utter- 
ance. Several of his sonnets, such as, 


««In the wide awe and wisdom of the night,”’ 


and 
«*O solitary of the austere sky, 
Pale presence of the unextinguished star,”’ 


together with one or two rare lyrics like his Epitaph 
for a Sailor Buried Ashore, had already given him 
the indisputable and envied title to no uncertain 
fame; and now his last volume comes to enforce this 
title beyond parley. 

The Songs of the Common Day showed a decided 
bent for simplicity of emotion and the revival of 
religious feeling; all its best verses trended in that 
direction. The Book of the Native shows a ma- 
tured mastery in the same artistic field. It is sure 
in technique, significant in aim, and potent in its 
quiet success, 

Its technique is simple yet efficacious; the modest 
four-line stanza, primitive, reserved, sufficient; with- 
out affectations or over-straining, and with a telling 
Wordsworthian aptness and sometimes bleakness of 
phrase. For this poet shares with that great priest 
of nature a regard for the naked truth as it is re- 
vealed in the face of lovely earth, and is at no pains 
to bedeck it with ornament or useless rhyme. 


‘« Tell me how some sightless impulse, 
Working out a hidden plan, 
God for kin and clay for fellow, 
Wakes to find itself a man.”’ 


That is the simple diction of the Native of 
Earth; and that is his significant desire as a poet, as 


a creator of beauty and a reviver of religious assur- 
ance. 

It is not customary to think of the younger poets 
of the day as establishing or reinforcing our religious 
sentiment; yet we believe it will be found that this 
is their office, and their undoubtable if unrecog- 
nized aim. Indeed they do not themselves al- 
ways recognize their own proper scope and power, 
or their present opportunity, so imminent and so tre- 
mendous; but the guiding hand of the Time-Spirit 
is over them for all that, leading whither they know 
not, as it led their greater progenitors before them. 
And nothing in criticism can be more feeble and 
fatuous than our constant disclaiming of an inheri- 
tance of inspirations. Humanity is no more to be 
left without strength and assurance-faith to-day 
than it was in the years of David or John, or the 
smiling Sage of Concord. It is the business of 
criticism to apprehend this truth, and to keep its 
mind open for the reception of the new word, down 
whatsoever wind the sound may come. These are 
stanzas in The Book of the Native: 


«« Comes the lure of green things growing, 
Comes the call of waters flowing,— 
And the wayfarer desire 
Moves and wakes and would be going. 


«« Hark the migrant hosts of June 
Marching nearer noon by noon! 
Hark the gossip of the grasses 
Bivouacked beneath the moon! ”’ 


there are stanzas in this small volume of verse, 
not to be obscured by less worthy book-fellows, 
which criticism cannot pass unheeded. They are 
comparable to the few first shining notes in the dim 
summer woods, dewy wet under the joyous expec- 
tation of the dawn,—the keynotes of the imminent 
riot of exultant song. It is easy, perhaps, to over- 
rate the excellence of our contemporaries, but it is 
fool-like and criminal to belittle their absolute worth. 
He must be a purblind reviewer who does not find 
many pages of serene and ennobling poetry in The 
Book of the Native. 








WITH MR. KIPLING’S 
BAND 


Wirn tHe Bann.—By Robert W. Chambers. 16mo. 
Stone &9 Kimball. $1.25. 


R. CHAMBERS won a very creditable 
place as a story-teller by his striking 
volume, The King in Yellow. That 
book showed the first gift of the nar- 

rator, —a power to arrest and hold his reader. It 
was easy in style, and not without considerable real 
power. His venture into the realm of verse is far 
less successful. It is scarcely more than a following 
in the lead of Mr. Kipling’s Barrack Room Ballads, 


even if it is not imitative. It has, it is true, a cer- 
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tain lik and freedom of metrical movement, as for 
instance in the opening poem, — 
«¢ Yer belt is unhookit, 

Yer cap is on crookit; 

Ye may not be dhrunk, 

But, be jabers, ye look it!’’ 
But it seems to us too evidently an attempt to do 
for the American soldier what Mr. Kipling has done 
for Tommy Atkins. And, to be candid, the at- 
tempt was hardly worth making, and only partially 
justified in the result. 








GIBBONS AND THE CAR- 
DINAL VIRTUES 


Tre Ampassapor oF Curist. — By James, Cardinal 
Gibbons. r12m0. Fobn Murphy & Co. 


NE finishes this book with a queer feeling 

of having experienced again one’s first 

moral lessons; with vague recollections 

of primary school readers, of Sunday 
school teachers, and the Rollo books. The larger 
part of it is given over to a recommendation to the 
priesthood of the cardinal virtues. Truth, sincerity, 
obedience, reverence toward superiors, self-respect, 
courtesy, etc., all these are treated separately and 
carefully. Far be from us to jibe at the cardinal 
virtues, but may it not be pertinent to ask if in- 
struction in these is not already amply provided for 
in the classic manuals? 

Even when the reverend author is done with the 
every-day virtues, and undertakes the discussion of 
matters distinctly pertaining to the priest’s office, 
his conclusions strike one as being matters of course, 
and belittling to the reader’s intelligence. In 
contending that preparation and education for the 
pulpit are a necessity, he cites the incident of an 
untutored minister who was asked why he preached, 
since he had never studied. ‘«*«The Lord,’’ he 
said, ‘*hath opened my mouth.’’ ‘Such an 
event,’? was the answer, ‘‘ happened before, in the 
days of Balaam ; but these divine favors are very 
rare in our days.”’ 

Illustration and quotation abound throughout to 
such an extent that one might suspect the author of 
having written his book with a concordance at one 
hand and one of those invaluable ‘* royal roads ”’ 
— a Compendium of Anecdotes from History and 
Fiction — the Young Preacher’s Guide and Helper 
— at the other. 

The style is simple and dignified. And one 
notes with satisfaction, not only the Cardinal’s ex- 
treme tolerance for other creeds, but especially his 
never-failing loyalty to America. In his chapter 
on parochial schools he recommends strongly a 
practical study of our political institutions, the sing- 
ing of our national songs, and the public reading of 
the Constitution and the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. Coming at a time when one of the periodic 


waves of Anglo-Saxon hatred —blind and unrea- 
soning — toward the Papacy has been sweeping 
over the country, Cardinal Gibbons’s patriotic at- 
titude is the strongest feature of his book. 








A REASONABLE BOOK 


Way We Punctuate.—By a Journalist. 8v0. The 
Lancet Publishing Company. $1.00. 


L the author of this book had asked the question, 
«« Why do we punctuate?’’ most of us, being 
truthful, would respond clamorously, ‘‘ We 
don’t!’’ Every professional writer who 

has ever attempted to use his marks with an eye 

single to making his meaning plain, only to learn 
from seeing his points dulled or broken by a proof- 
reader, that the ‘rules’? were against him, has 
felt, as the lexicographer Walker did when told 
plumbers do not sound the / in ‘*solder,’’ that 

‘*workmen ought to take from scholars, and not 

scholars from workmen.’’ ‘There most of us have 

stopped from lack of moral support. This is no 
longer wanting, and the advocate of reason, having 
read this book, may go on to conquer. 

Here is a book which, by the mere application of 
ordinary common sense to the matter of punctuation, 
succeeds in establishing a series of principles no less 
desirable than simple. It is, as the author points 
out, the first comprehensive treatise published since 
John Wilson’s monumental work laid down the law, 
which ventures to differ from that authority. Its 
sub-title, Reason vs. Rule in the Use of Marks, 
describes the function it serves with exactness, and 
accurately differentiates it from its predecessors. 
The final result from accepting this book would 
indeed be a punctuation very little different from 
that prescribed by Wilson and his disciple Bigelow. 
But the writer would be relieved of the necessity of 
learning a quantity of harassing and wholly empir- 
ical rules. In short, it is an attempt to make punctu- 
ation rational and easy. 

What peculiar qualification ‘‘ A Journalist ’’ has 
for work of this kind, and why so excellent a vol- 
ume should not bear the author’s name in full, are 
equally mysterious. Possibly the learned Unknown 
is a converted proof-reader. 


TALES OF HORROR 

Tue Are, THe Ipiot, anp Orner Peorte. — By W. 

C. Morrow. 800. F. B. Lippincott Company. 
$7.25. 


OW that Mr. Morrow has brought four- 
teen of his stories together, the impres- 
sion of great strength obtained from 
reading them separately is given with 

renewed force. Still it is the strength of a day- 
laborer rather than of atrained athlete. Add to this 
the insistent element of horror, recurring in tale 
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after tale, and the imperfections of the work stand 
revealed. 

This crudity, however, indicates nothing more 
than powers of imagination too great for a not 
wholly accustomed pen, and though the author no- 
where achieves the success of the Tales of the 
Grotesque and Arabesque, which he has so carefully 
studied, he has written a series of noteworthy 
stories, and will write others still more remarkable 
as soon as practice enables him to cope with his own 
imaginative faculties. 











GOD'S FAILURES AND 
MR. FLETCHER’S 


Gop’s Faitures.— By F. S. Fletcher. 
Jobn Lane. $1.25. 


OD’S FAILURES can scarcely be counted 
among Mr. Fletcher’s successes. He 
suffers from an obsession of his title, and 
is willfully and monotonously gloomy. 

One cannot demand that fiction be always merry, 
but one may ask for a vision rather of the sadness 
of life than of the distorted sight of an author. The 
impression of Mr. Fletcher’s determination to be 
pessimistic is convincing; the stories themselves are 
not always so. ‘The dialect is rarely to be under- 
stood. 


I2 mo. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


THE Man Wuo Wins.—By Robert Herrick. 
Scribner’s Sons. $0.75. 





18mo. Charles 


THE FALCON OF LANGEAC.—By Isabel Whiteley. 12m0. Cope- 
land & Day. $1.50. 

THE Pomp OF THE LAVILLETTES.—By Gilbert Parker. 16mo. 
Lamson, Wolffe & Co. $1.50. 

A Mopern Corsair.—By Richard Henry Savage. 12mo. 
Rand, McNally & Co. $0.50. 

THE FASCINATION OF THE KING.—By Guy Boothby. 12mo. 


Rand, McNally & Co. $1.00 

EDWARD CREACROFT LEFROY: His Lirk AND PoEmMs.—By 
Wilfred Austin Gill. With a critical estimate of the sonnets, 
oy se the late John Addington Symonds. 12mo. John Lane. 


THE FLIGHT OF THE KING. BEING A FULL AND PARTICULAR 
ACCOUNT OF THE MIRACULOUS ESCAPE OF His Most SACRED 
Majesty KING CHARLES II. AFTER THE BATTLE OF 
1 - crea .—By Allan Fea. Illustrated. vo. John Lane. 


Tue CompLeaAT ANGLER.—By Izaak Walton and Charles Col- 
ton. Edited, with an introduction, by Richard Le Gallienne. 
Illustrated by Edmund H. New. 4to. John Lane. $6.00. 

FARTHEST NoRTH.—By Dr. Fridtjof Nansen. With an ap- 

endix by Otto Sverdrup, captain of the Fram. Illustrated. 
Bro. Z2vols. Harper & Bros. $10.00 

A History or CANADA.—B Charles G. D. Roberts. 8vo. 
Lamson, Wolffe & Co. $2.00. 

PATIENCE SPARHAWK ol Her Times.—By Gertrude Ather- 
ton. 12mo. John Lane. $1.50. 

Lorp VveT AND OTHER POEMs. ad Arthur Christopher Ben- 
son. 16mo. John Lane. $1.25 

AMERICAN AUTHORS, 1795-1895. A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF FIRsT 
AND NOTABLE | CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED, 
With Nortes.—By P. Oot With an introduction by 
Walter Leon Sawyer. Printed for subscribers only. 

OpEs 1N OH10, AND OTHER_PoEMs.—By John James Piatt. 
16mo. The Robert Clarke Co. $1.00. 

ZISKA, THE PROBLEM OF A WICKED Sout.—By Marie Corelli. 
12mo. Stone & Kimball. $1.50. 

A VINTAGE OF VERSE. \ oe Urmy. 


16mo. San Fran- 
cisco: William Doxey 


THE INCENDIARY.—By W. A. Leahy. 12mo. Rand, McNally 
& Co. $1.00. 

Ecuors oF HALcyon Days.—By Maximus A. Lesser. 
Hartford: J. Spencer. 

TRUMPETS AND SHAWMS.—By Henry Hanby Hay. 12mo. Phil 
Arnold & Co. $1.50. 

THE PROCESSION OF THE FLOWERS, AND KINDRED PApgErs. 
By T. W. Higginson. 16mo, Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25. 


12mo. 


THE KING, THE KNAVE, AND THE DOoONKEY.—By Pythias 
Damon. 12mo. T.S. Denison. 

Lapy KILPATRICK. ~~ d Robert Buchanan. 12mo. Rand, 
McNally & Co. $0.50. 


THE STorY on, AMERICAN Coats.—By William Jasper Nicolls. 
8vo. [ne J. B. LippincottCo. $3.50. 








The Chap - Book 


SEMI-MONTHLY 

SUBSCRIPTION: TWO DOLLARS A YEAR. THE 
TRADE SUPPLIED BY THE AMERICAN NEWS 
COMPANY AND ITS BRANCHES. ADVERTISING 
RATES TO BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 


HERBERT S. STONE & CO., CHICAGO 











Entered at the Chicago Post Office as Second Class Matter. 





Copies of the first four numbers of volume six are 
to be had bound uniform with previous volumes at 
one dollar each. 


Copies of the fifth volume of the Cuar-Boox will 
be exchanged, if in good condition, for the volume 
bound in either red or blue crushed buckram for 50 
cents and 14 cents postage. Binding-cases for the 
use of local binders may be had for 50 cents and 7 
cents postage. Kindly specify whether red or blue, 
and whether cases or binders are desired. 


The publishers desire to call attention to the 
following incomplete list of the contributors to the 
present volume: 

The late Robert Louis Stevenson, 
Henry James, 

A. T. Quiller-Couch, 
Thomas Hardy, 

F. Frankfort Moore, 
Arthur Morrison, 

Kate Douglas Wiggin, 
John Davidson, 

Hamilton Wright Mabie, 
Louise Chandler Moulton, 
Louise Imogen Guiney, 
Maurice Thompson, 
Joseph Pennell, 

Ruth McEnery Stuart, 
William Canton, 

Alice Morse Earle, 

Max Beerbohm. 
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: . @ good nap”, it’s homely, but 
my doesn’t it mean a lot! } 
y can’t sleep—don’t 
even know what a good nap 
is. These weary ones toss, 
turn and agonize, wear out 
their brains and bodies,—a use- 
less waste of and life. 
one renee at 
onic 
to you—you will nestle to 
like a tired child, 
Take a glass just before going 
to bed, and in ten minutes you 
will drowsily go to Slum 
land. After a week or so, 
sleep will come naturally, and 
you won’t need the Tonic. 


calmness come also to help the 
weak, the weary and the 
heavy-laden, f 


NEVER FAILS TO INSURE 
SLEEP. 


My wife being in a low state of 
health has received marked bene- 
fit from Pabst Mal t 
never fails to secure a night’s 
sleep for her when she takes it, 
from being tired and nervous, 

J. H. SHERMAN, M. D. 
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The Macmillan Company's New Books 





JUST READY 


THE CHOIR INVISIBLE = Ast soms yt ini By jAuES 





Cloth. 12mo. Price, $1.50 math,” etc. ALLEN 
The work will be a landmark in the history of American fiction, showing the revival of the historic sense which has been so marked across 
the sea. The story deals with the first appearance west of the Alleghanies of of civilizati is realistic as well as historic, at once 


»a 
fieshly and spiritual, and Mr. Allen has wrested from the old conditions a lesson always modern and always needed. 





STORIES OF THE SAILOR’S LIFE 


THE PORT OF MISSING SHIPS ON MANY SEAS 





And Other Stories of the Sea The Life and Exploits of a Yankee Sailor 
By JOHN R. SPEARS By FREDERICK BENTON WILLIAMS 
Cloth. r2mo. $1.25 Edited by W. S. Boorn 

Four stories of the sea which will be sure to interest those whose Cloth. 12mo. $1.50 
attention has been drawn to the sailor’s life by the inimitable narra- ‘“* Every line of this hits the mark.”—New York Tribune. 
tive of the writer of ‘On Many Seas.” “ A picture of the sailor’s life as it has never been drawn before.”’ 

The title of the first story is the name by which the book is to be —Providence News. 
known; others are The Story of a Second Mate and The Skipper “ The charm of it is its simplicity and truth.’"—New York 
of the Nancy C. Herald. 





A SERIES OF NATURE-READERS IN PREPARATION 


THE HEART OF By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 
Author of “ Birdcraft,”’ “ Tommy-Anne and the Three Hearts,” etc. 
NATURE SERIES A Series of Readers which will peevits answers for some, at least, of the “‘whys”’ asked by active 
children during the out-of-doors season. 
I. Citizen Bird—(Bird-life for Begin- II. Fourfooted Americans—(Some 
ners). By Mrs. M. O. Wr1GHT Ready in Native Animals). Edited by Reedy in 
and Dr. Ertiott Cougs. With April,1807 | FRANK M. CHAPMAN. With —" 


illustrations by L, A. FuERTEs. numerous illustrations. 
A guide, in a narrative form, to the principal species of North Man and his relation to and dependence on other animals.— 
American birds, with chapters on anatomy, economic value, habits, Food Animals, Fur and Hides, the Companionable Animals, Famous 
etc., also a field-key to the same. | Native Animals, Mind versxs Instinct, etc. 





NEW BOOKS FOR THE STUDENT OF BOTANY, GEOLOGY, ETC. 


LABORATORY PRACTICE FOR AN INTRODUCTION TO 
BEGINNERS IN BOTANY GEOLOGY 


By WILLIAM A. SETCHELL, Ph.D. By WILLIAM B. SCOTT — 
Professor of Botany in the University of California Professor of Geology and Palzontology, Princeton University 


tamo. Cloth. s7opp. $1.90 xet 
Cloth. 16mo. 2copp. 90 cents An admirable general view of the subject, for those who wish to 








The aim of the work is to cultivate making careful and accurate lay a reliable, fairly proportioned foundation for later specialization, 
observations, and the proper inferences therefrom; also to lead the and for those who do not expect to do further work along these lines 
student to take an i in the ph of nature for his further yet wish that knowledge of the fundamental principles of the science 
development. essential to every good education. 





New Volumes in THE TEMPLE CLASSICS Series 


Under the general supervision of ISRAEL GOLLANCZ, M.A., Editor of ‘‘The Temple Shakespeare " 


Volumes now Ready. The publishers of that dainty edition are preparing Volumes to Follow. 
a new Series. 
Southey’s Life of Nelson. They hope to include the great masterpieces of Malory’s Morte d’Arthur, Vol. III. 
Browne's Religio Medici. English Literature; but it will not be limited in scope. Chapman's Odyssey, Vol. I. 
Wordsworth’s Prelude. Each work will be printed in full, with no Intro- Malory's Morte d’ Arthur, Vol. IV. 
Gulliver's Travels. ductory matter; Glossarial Indexes, or brief Bibliogra- Florio's Montaigne, Vol. II. 
Lamb's Essays of Elia. phies, give needed Notes. Chapman’s Odyssey, Vol. II. 
Lamb's Last Essays of Elia. ¢ books will be printed in clear type, in compact Florio’s Montaigne, Vol. III. 
Bacon's Essays. form. Shoulder-Notes giving the contents of each page Carlyle’s French Revolution, Vol. I. 
Malory’s Morte d’Arthur, Vol. I. will be a feature. More's ——— 
Malory’s Morte d’Arthur, Vol. II. The volumes will appear, it is hoped,two a month, Carlyle’s French Revolution, Vol. II. 
Florio’s Montaigne, Vol. I. in cloth at 50 cents each, and /imp leather at 75 lorio’s Montaigne, Vol. IV. 
Others to follow. cents each. Etc. Send fora Circular. 





The Macmillan Company, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 
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NOW READY 
FLAMES: A London Fantasy 


By Roserr Hicuens, author of ‘‘ The Green Carnation,” “‘ The Folly of Eustace,” etc. ramo, $1.50. 


It carries on the attention of the reader from the first chapter to the last. Full of exciting incidents, very modern, 


excessively up to date.—London Daily Telegraph. 

Mr. Hichens has already accomplished a certain amount of work which has given him a right toesteem. His ‘“‘ Green Car- 
nation ’’ was a tissue of clever witticisms, which were perhaps not too difficult to achieve. His ‘‘ Imaginative Man” was full of 
an atmosphere which, were the word not so greatly abused, might well be described as lurid. But here was the hand rather of the 
*prentice than of the absolute workman. Nevertheless, the cast of the mind was displayed beyond doubt; and in ‘‘ Flames” it 
stands out definitely revealed. In his last book Mr. Hichens has entirely proved himself. is talent does not so much lie in the con- 
ventional novel, but more in this strange and fantastic medium. ‘‘ Flames’’ suits him, has him at his best.—Pa// Mali Gasette. 





THE JESSAMY BRIDE: A Novel 


By F. Franxrorr Moors, author of ‘I Forbid the Banns,” “ llis of Philistia,” etc. ramo, $1.50. 

A novel of great interest, introducing as its chief characters Goldsmith, Johnson, Garrick, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and others. 
It is really a companion volume to ‘“‘ The Impudent Comedian.’”’ The first large English edition of the ‘“‘ Jessamy Bride ” was 
— — publication. The great popularity of his other books is a sufficient guaranty of the entertaining qualities of 
this latest volume. 





THE IMPUDENT COMEDIAN AND OTHERS 


By F. Franxrort Moors, author of ‘‘ The Jessamy Bride,” etc. Illustrated, r2mo, $1.50. 

Several of the stories have appeared in the CHar-Boox. Others ure now published for the first time. They all relate to 
eighteenth-century characters—Nell Gwynn, Kitty Clive, Oliver Goldsmith, Dr. Johnson, and David Garrick. are (bright, 
witty, and dramatic. 





The EIGHTH EDITION of Mr. Henry M. Biossom’s popular novel is now ready. 


CHECKERS: A Hard-Luck Story 


By Henry M. Biossom, Jr., author of ‘‘The Documents in Evidence.”” 16mo, $1.25. 





The NINTH THOUSAND of Mr. Georcs Apa’s amusing sketches 


ARTIE: A Story of the Streets and Town 


By Georce Apg. With many full-page pictures by Jonn T. McCutcugon. 16mo, $1.25. 





IN RAPID PREPARATION 
ACROSS THE SALT SEAS 


A Romance of the War of Succession. By Joun BiLounpe..e- Burton, author of “In the Day of Adversity,”’ ‘‘ The Hispaniola 
Plate,” ‘* A Gentl Ad , etc. ramo, $1.50. 
In “‘ The Hispaniola Plate "’ Mr. Burton showed his familiarity with the stories of the buccaneers of the Spanish Main. 
In this new story there is still this pic q) 1 t, although the scene is the battle of Vigo and the looting of the 
Spanish galleons. The hero escapes through Spain in an attempt to reach Marlborough in Flanders, and has many exciting 
though not improbable ad Any one who cares for fighting, and in whose ears the ‘‘ sack of Maracaibo” and the 
**fall of Panama ”’ have an alluring sound, will like the book. There is also an attractive love story in a rather unusual form. 

















THE FOURTH NAPOLEON 


A Romance. By CHARLES BENHAM. 12m0, $1.50. . : 
An accurate account of the history of the Fourth Napoleon, the coup d’état which places him on the throne of France, the 
war with Germany, and his love intrigues as emperor. A vivid picture of contemporary politics in Paris. 





EVE’S GLOSSARY 


By Tue MArQuise DE FonTENoy, author of “‘ Queer Sprigs of Gentility,”” etc. With decorations in colors by Frank Hazen- 
PLUG. 4to. Nearly ready. : : 
An amusing volume of gossip and advice for gentlewomen. It treats of health, costume, and entert ts; plifi 
by reference to noted beauties of England and the Continent; and is embellished with decorative borders of great charm. 














To be had of all Booksellers, or will be sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


coicaco HERBERT S. STONE & CO. new vonrx 
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Do you keep “DOG? 


.Ornamental.. 









Send for free 
pamphlet on feeding, 
treatment, etc., and 
catalogue of foods, etc, 


F to SPRATT’S PATENT Lita 
239 Z. 66th St., New York. 





SPENCERIAN PENS 


WRITE WELL WEAR LONC 
ALWAYS USED 


ONCE TRIED 


Samples sent on receipt of 
return postage — 2 cents, 


Esras.usneo 1860 














Built by the NewYork Central Line 

that Hauled a train 
On the fastest lime 

Ever made inthe world 


Orsung ofin rhyme , 
AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD 









Iron 
Bronze 
and Brass 











PORTRAIT OF SITTING BULL. 
From the Original, by Edward Kemeys 


One of a collection of Indian heads and 


American animals reproduced in bronze and 


galvanoplastic. Illustrated circular on appli- 


cation. 








BROCHURE OF 
GATES and 
FENCES 


Mailed on Request 


The Winslow Bros. 
Company 


CHICAGO 





“The New York Central leads the world” 


Leslies Weebly. 





GaPriant. vemh OF CLONES H Cans. Gin Lam PetSCr OE agin? 
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HERBERT 8S. STONE & CO., Chicago and New York 


New Novel by MARIA LOUISE POOL 


IN BUNCOMBE COUNTY 


By MARIA LOUISE POOL, author of ‘‘ Mrs. Gerald,"' 
**Roweny in Boston,'’ etc. 16mo. $1.25. 


“*In Buncome County’ is bubbling over with 
merriment—one could not be blue with such a com- 
panion for an hour.”—Boston Times. 

“Maria Louise Pool is a joy forever, principally 
because she so nobly disproves the lurking theory 
that women are born destitute of humor. Hers is not 
acquired; it is the reai thing. ‘In Buncombe County’ 
is perfect,with its quiet appreciation of the humorous 
~ e of the every-day affairs of life."—Chicago Daily 

ews. 


“It is brimming over with humor, and the reader 
who can follow the fortunes of the redbird alone, 
who flutters through the first few chapters, and not 
be moved to long laughter, must be sadly insensi- 
tive. But laugh as he may, he will always revert to 
the graver vein which unobtrusively runs from the 
first to the last page in the book. He will lay down 
the narrative of almost grotesque adventure with a 
keen remembrance of its tenderness and pathos.”— 
New York Tribune. 


New book by the author of ‘‘ The Princess Sonia,”’ 


MISS AYR OF VIRGINIA 


and Other Stories, by JULIA MAGRUDER. Beauti- 
fully bound in a novel style. 16mo. $1.25. 


“The contents of ‘Miss Ayr of Virginia’ are not 
less fascinating than the cover. . . . These tales... 
are a delightful diversion for a spare hour. They 
are dreamy without being candidly realistic, and are 
absolutely refreshing in the simplicity of the author's 
style.”"— Boston Herald. 


“Julia Magruder’s stories are so good that one 
feels like reading passages here and there again and 
again. In the collection, ‘ Miss Ayr of Virginia, and 
Other Stories,’ she is at her best, and ‘Miss Ayr of 
Virginia’ has all the daintiness, the point and pith 
and charm which the author sowell commands. The 
portraiture of a sweet, unsophisticated, pretty, smart 
Southern girl is bewitching.”—Minneapolis Times. 


To be had of all Booksellers, cr will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers 


HERBERT 8S. STONE & CO., Chicago and New York 











Sly 


The 
Highest 
Achievement 

of Typewriter-Building 


THE NEW MODELS 


of the 


Remington 


Send for new illustrated catalogue 





Standard Typewriter 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 


327 Broadway, New York 
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HE PRUDENTIAL 


oe HAS ... 


Assets, - $19,541,827 
Income, - $14,158,445 
Surplus, - $4,034,116 


Insurance in force, 
$320,453,483 


a 
= 
= 
Protects over half a : 





million homes through 
nearly 2,500,000 
policies. 


The youngest of the great leaders of the Life Insurance Companies of the world, 
THE PRUDENTIAL, furnishes Life Insurance for the whole family. Premiums 
payable weekly, quarterly, half-yearly and yearly, 


Five Years Steady Sweep Onward 





Dec. 31—1891, Dec. 31-1896. Increase in 5 years. 
AME, 0. ww «=6©—S ED S74 $19,541,827 $12,652,153 
a ee ee 1,449,057 4,034,116 2,585,059 
oo ee ee 6,703,631 14,158,445 7,454.813 
Insurance in force, .. .. 157,560,342 320,453,483 162,893,141 
Interest Earnings, .. .. 290,348 825,801 535,452 


$1,260 of Assets for Every $1,000 of Liabilities 


The New Industrial (weekly premium) policy of The Prudential is profitsharing. Write 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Home Office: Newark, N.J. JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
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HE Publishers of the CHAP-BOOK announce that by 
arrangement with MR. JOHN LANE, Publisher of 
THE STUDIO, they can offer 


The International Studio ana 
The Chap-Book 
For One Year at $4.50 


THE Publishers of THE CHAP-BOOK enneuaee that by 
arrangement with MESSRS. DODD, MEAD & CO., 
Publishers a THE BOOKMAN, they can _ 


The Bookman ana The Chap-Book 
For One Year at $3.25 


The Manhattan Press 
Clipping Bureau 


Arthur Cassot, Manager 


(Knickerbocker Building) 


Cor. Fifth Ave. & 14th Street 


New York 


ou with Press supp from all 
the papers and periodicals published, on any sub- 
ject of Resets. ff you have a hobby, or desire to 
eep posted, pelt wa and see how many valuable 
clippings we can supply 








New York London 


Will supply 


TERMS 
100 Clippings, $5.00 500 Clippings, $22.00 
250 ” 12.00 | 1000 ” ° 40.00 


Some of Our Patrons 
Hon. Cuauncey M. Depew is one of our regular patrons. 
Hon. Cacvin S. Brice says: ‘* You have the best facilities of any 
one in your business.”’ 


Annual Summer Tours. Limited 


Ye ROPE THURWANGER, ‘Son Waal “"S 
Pierce Building, Boston, Mass. 

| penee-vaad & CO. Celebrated Hats. Styles and 

quality always progressive. The Dunlap Silk 

Umbrella. PALMER HOUSE, CHICAGO. 


HE GLOBE NATIONAL BANK. Capital Stock 

$1,000,000. Chicago. Melville E, Stone, Presi- 
dent; E. H. Pearson, Vice-Pres.; D. A. Moulton, 2d 
Vice-Pres.; C. C. Swinborne, Assistant Cashier. 











Scarce Books, Portraits, 
Autographs. Special Lists sent to Buyers. 


American Press Co., Baltimore, Md. 





The House Beautiful 


A Monthly Magazine of Art and Artisanship 


There is room fora magazine like THE House 
BEAUTIFUL, and the third number of that ex- 
cellent monthly indicates that the void is in a 
fair way to be filled... .. It is full of interest 
for those concerned with houses and their em- 
bellishment.— Chicago Tribune. 

KLAPP AND COMPANY 
Monadnock Building Chicago, Illinois 


Samples copies on receipt of ten cents 





BOOKS at 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT 











When calling, 
Please ask for Mr. Grant 


BEFORE BUYING BOOKS, 
WRITE FOR QUOTATIONS 
An assortment of catalogues and 


special slips of Books at reduced 
prices sent for 10c stamp 





F. E. GRANT, 


23 W. 42d Street 
NEW YORK 


Mention this Advertisement 
and receive a Discount 





The 


Book Lover’s Opportunity 
The Werner Pictorials 


Books that are Famous Editions Rich and Rare 
Special Prices While Books Hold Out 


Magnificent Subscription Books at Publishers’ Prices 








The sudden and unprecedented success of this 
BEAUTIFUL ee > = oo a has no parallel, 

rom the day Queen Victoria accepted a copy, 
BRITAIN and indicated her appreciation of its oe 
BEAUTIFUL BRITAIN was the vogue in the land of the Rose and 
the Thistle. Here are pictured Royal Palaces, Castles, Abbeys, 
Cathedrals, Hill and Hollow, Mountain Peaks and River Banks. 

Large quarto volume (1144x13% inches), 385 pages, extra 

enameled paper, text in Jensen type, set within illuminated emblem- 
atic borders. 
(Subscription price, $6.75.) Bound in extra English Cloth, $3.90. 
(Subscription price, $12.50.) Bound in full Morocco, Gilt Edges, $5.45. 








WORLD'S Already growing dim to the memory are 

the scenes and the splendors of the Magic 

FAIR City. Swiftly it grew and silently it dis- 
PHOTOGRAPHS , the and wonder of the 


whole world. By exquisite art and infinite 
ains, men skilled in their craft caught and deftly imprisoned the 
eeting vision, and it lives for all time in their beautiful pictures. 
A magnificent quarto volume (11 x 14 inches), 351 pages, extra 
quality enameled paper, printed on one side. 


(Subscription price, $6.00.) Brown Silk Cloth Binding, Decorated, 
2.6 


S+ 
(Subscription price, $10.00.) Full Morocco, Gold-Ornamented, Gilt 


BES, 3-70. 
Sent, charges prepaid, on receipt of price. 


The Werner Company, Publishers 


New York AKRON, OHIO London 
Chicago Home Office and Factory Berlin 
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Printed Wash Fabrics... 


—in superb assortment. Such wealth of exquisite 
color beauty and such a diversity of airy weaves 
have been unknown heretofore. Prices invariably 
are much below values. 





FRENCH ORGANDIES 


33) Satin stripe, with floral figures in light and dark effects 
eaasessen and colorings, produced by the best foreign printers. 


PRINTED IRISH DIMITIES 


In this popular fabric we are constantly receiving new 
effective styles and colorings from the leading Irish makers. 


PLISSE D’ARGENT 


An entirely new fabric this season, with a crinkle metal stripe; a beautiful weave. 


SILK-AND-LINEN TISSUE AND CHIFFON 


White ground, with fine silk stripes of different colors; very dainty. 


BICYCLING LINENS AND CRASHES 


Fancy and plain weaves, serviceable; will be more popular this season than ever. 


Colored Dress Goods 


COVERT CLOTHS 


44 to 50 inches wide, are among this season’s favorite fabrics. They are adapted 
especially for tailor-made, street, and traveling costumes. We are showing a complete 
line in all the popular colorings and various weaves. Prices range from 75c¢ to $1.50. 


PLAIN CHEVIOT 


With a serge ground and wiry finish, is a popular fabric for serviceable gowns. 
Colors: brown, green, olive, navy, and prune. 54 inches wide, at 85 cents. 


CANVAS WEAVES 


48 inches wide; beauty added to durability makes this fabric most desirable. 
Our pebble canvas in the leading colors is wonderfully popular, at 75 cents. 








SAMPLES SENT TO ANY ADDRESS UPON REQUEST 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 
PHILADELPHIA 
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